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THE present situation at Shanghai, with the grim possibility 
it affords of a war spreading across the whole of Asia, is yet 
another instalment of the price we have to pay for the attempt 
to set up what is known as the Geneva system as the regu- 
lating principle in international. affairs. Yet there is a great 
danger that we shall draw the wrong lessons. Already we 
are being told that if the League had acted in the Manchukuo 
dispute this further incursion of the Japanese armies would 
never have taken place ; that the League has failed, not from 
its inherent weakness, but because it was afraid to use its 
limitless power to enforce its views. 

The world’s growing disorder is the greater, not the less, 
for being unaccompanied by the formalities of war. Indeed, 
the absence of these formalities, the determination of the great 
Powers to pretend that the fact of war cannot exist because 
the formalities have not been complied with, or because one 
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of the parties does not, in the eyes of the lawyers, even exist, 
is adding every day to the risks of world-wide conflagration. 
There are in Europe, Asia and Africa, and in each case in the 
very heart of the danger zone, Governments well established, 
and in two cases at least secure, which are not recognised as 
existing. The Italian African Empire, the Spanish Nationalist 
Government, and the Sino-Japanese Empire of Manchukuo 
are facts, just as surely as Poland is a fact, or the British Empire 
in India or the Union of South Africa. We are apt, indeed, 
to forget how recent are the frontiers even of our own 
dominions and how unbroken the series of territorial readjust- 
ments even in Europe itself. The Great War was exceptional 
in its scale and in the opportunity it provided for the simul- 
taneous adjustment of frontiers and the creation of new states. 
But if we take Europe, not in 1919, but in 1914, how many 
states were there whose frontiers went back even a hundred 
years? An analysis of the history of nation-states since the 
fifteenth century shows that the average period of stability 


for any nation is less than fifty years. It is also necessary to 
realise that this infinite capacity of the European system for 
adjustment and readjustment, for the alternate sub-division 
and aggregation of national territories, was the salvation of 
Europe from the dawn of the epoch of nationalism to the 


wat of 1914. 

The old empires collapsed in turn, and buried their high 
civilisation in their own ruins, not because they lacked the 
power to govern or to unify, but because they never found a 
formula sufficiently elastic to enable a fresh balance to be 
struck from age to age between the claims of race and the need 
for government, between the right to freedom and the need 
for order. Once this is realised, we can begin to understand 
how the Geneva system, not as intended, but as recently 
interpreted and on one ill-fated occasion actually applied, is a 
retrograde, not a forwatd, movement. And in two vital 
respects. In so far as in 1918 the Powers adopted race as the 
sole criterion of national independence, they undermined the 
unique and sublime conception of European nationality, 
which was in its very essence not a concession to the claims of 
race but a compromise between the claims of race and the 
claims of government. In so far as the Powers subsequently 
proclaimed the frontiers of nation-states not merely inviolable 
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by force but unalterable except by their own consent, which 
could be indefinitely withheld, they destroyed at its very 
foundation the European system, by depriving it of its prin- 
ciple of development. They created, albeit inadvertently, as 
I shall show, a situation in which the changes and adaptations 
necessary to the health of any system could only be effected 
by a challenge to the system itself. Europe, in other words, 
turned its back on the historical process and endeavoured to 
become a theocracy, destined, in so far as it succeeded, to the 
swift decline which is the natural and inescapable doom of 
theocracies. 

The parchment bonds by which it was proposed to achieve 
these strange but fatal ends were, of course, inadequate to the 
task. But the result has been to leave a yawning chasm 
between the world as the lawyers see it and the world as it is. 
This has led not merely to a technical but to an actual anarchy, 
which has brought us to the point where we are being asked 
in the name of peace, and even, absurdly enough, of progress, 
to substitute steel for parchment bonds, and enforce what is 
foolishly called ‘ the rule of law’ with a ruthless and blood- 
thirsty severity. Before examining how sane and responsible 
statesmen have been led to this disastrous point in the argu- 
ments of history it is worth while examining briefly the two 
arguments which lead very many of the public to sympathise, 
at least in theory, with the ambitions of those politicians who 
wish to recreate an armed League for the governance of the 
world. 

The first argument—which has, I believe, the greatest 
appeal, if only to the subconscious mind—is the wholly 
fantastic argument from evolution. The argument is so 
absurd that it is difficult even to postulate it, but it rans some- 
thing like this. The world has been evolving slowly from the 
family as the largest social unit through the tribal and city- 
state to the nation-state. The desire to ‘ get together,’ the 
desire for a larger unity, is the underlying force which 
energises the historical process. To-day, in our infinite 
wisdom, we understand this fully for the first time, and we 
can assist, and indeed materially hasten, the process by our 
own actions. Every day and in every way we are getting 
bigger and better. The craze for communal life, for crowds, 
for vast amalgamations of businesses, is all part of the urge 
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towards a new and all-embracing unity of creeds, classes and 
taces. It is all Progress, and nothing we can do can arrest it, 
for Progress is a Law of Nature. Shall we not, therefore, be 
wise and far-sighted to assist it ? 

It is, of course, unnecessary to tell the readers of The 
Nineteenth Century that this is a farrago of nonsense, but it 
reflects a considerable volume of popular sentiment, and few 
indeed are those who can resist playing with this sentiment, 
at least on the political platform. Moreover, nonsense though 
it is, it is the kind of nonsense which it is hardest to answer, 
for reasons which the propagandists have discovered. ‘The 
big lie is much harder to dispose of than the small lie. If you 
exaggerate the execution of 20 people during a civil war into 
a massacte of 200 people you will be easily answered by a 
recital of the facts. People will feel it quite credible that in 
the anger and dismay arising from a number of executions 
(however justifiable) exaggerated reports should get into 
circulation, and they will readily agree that the numbers have 
been in fact grossly exaggerated. But if you announce a 
massacre of 10,000 people when there has been no shooting 
at all, people simply refuse to believe a denial. There must, 
they say, be something, and something pretty substantial, 
behind such a story. 

So with the idea of historical evolution towards one great 
society. Actually, of course, the historical process is centti- 
fugal, not centripetal. It is, like other evolutionary tendencies, 
' from the simple to the complex, not from the complex to the 
simple. Culture arises not from unification but from an ever- 
increasing diversity, and from the clash of diversities. 
Civilisation left to itself is, as Rivers said and proved, a watch 
that runs down. Colonisation and conquest, absorption, 
sub-division and reintegration are the normal and natural 
methods by which the political framework is kept in relation- 
ship with the ebb and flow of civilisation, of energy and 
ability. There is no need to pursue here the fascinating 
inquiry as to the causes of these periodical flowerings of 
nations and races, the periodical harvests of energy and genius 
—now here, now there—which have given a name and colour 
to so many different epochs. All that we can say with con- 
fidence is that these things have always happened, as they are 
happening in our own time ; that no race or nation holds the 
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front of the scene for ever, or is for ever banished from it. 
Some are corrupted by power; some energised by poverty ; 
climatic and economic changes play their part and, even more 
surely, religious enthusiasms and revivals, Finally and most 
evidently, it is not in the vast loosely organised empires of 
race but in the small highly-developed nation-states of mixed 
tace that the highest civilisation has always been developed. 
These fundamental laws of history must be forced somehow 
into the foreground of the general consciousness if much is 
not to be uselessly sacrificed on the altar of an illusion. 

The other argument which infects the public mind with a 
subconscious sympathy with the aims of the new Genevan 
system concerns settlement by peaceful means. People see in 
the League an analogy with the government of their own 
state, and in quarrels between nations an analogy with disputes 
between capital and labour at home. These disputes, when 
men are wise, are settled between the two parties ; when men 
are unwise or unjust, the State settles them, and, if necessary, 
throws its weight decisively into the scales to enforce its 
settlement. The error in this argument is simpler to expose. 
The precise fact which determines the boundaries of a nation- 
state is the size of the area over which there is a realised 
common interest. Directly you go outside that area, the 
“Government ’ not only does not but cannot settle anything 
except by force. By insisting, for instance, on the right of the 
English Government to settle disputes in the Irish Free State, 
you would not prevent disputes there; you would merely 
ensure that every dispute there was settled only by war. In 
other words, the analogy so popular on the platform and in 
the Press is false, and its popularity is creating a public opinion 
ignorant of the realities of our situation. Since we are to- 
day largely governed by public opinion, this ignorance is 
dangerous and must be dispelled. 

To make people understand that it is as a direct conse- 
quence of the Genevan system that the world is on the brink 
of wat is indeed a hard task, so long is the start which its 
advocates have had in the matter of propaganda. ‘The 
Genevan system has for years called itself a ‘ peace system,’ 
and thus the inference for simple-minded people was that 
those who opposed it were the enemies of peace. It is to-day 
specifically linked with the cause of democracy, though why 
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an organisation whose main supports are Kemal Ataturk, 
Stalin, and the Third International should enjoy such popu- 
larity among democrats is obscure. Finally, it stands for the 
tule of law, a principle which is in hard fact directly opposed 
to the principle of democracy, but which is nevertheless 
extremely popular, as a phrase, in democratic circles. 

The correct approach to the task of creating an intelligent 
public opinion on the League issue is, I believe, to make 
people familiar first with the history of the drafting of the 
Covenant. It was originally neither as a peace system nor as 
a war system that the Genevan experiment was recommended 
to us. When we were first asked to support the League, the 
plea put forward for it was that it was a powerful piece of 
political machinery for reducing the risks of war; it was a 
characteristic liberal device ; it interposed, between the first 
emergence of a cause of dispute and the final arbitrament of 
war, a tangle of political machinery ; the Council and the 
Assembly were to meet ; commissions were to be appointed ; 
witnesses were to be called; reports were to be issued ; 
finally, and in any event, no recourse was to be had to arms 
within three months of the issue of the Council’s recommenda- 
tions. It was assumed as axiomatic that this machinery, 
providing as it did for innumerable meetings of professional 
politicians before recourse could legally be had to hostilities, 
was foolproof. The highest wisdom must inevitably be the 
result of an indefinite series of discussions among an indefinite 
number of politicians lasting an indefinite length of time. The 
three months’ delay interposed between the issue of the 
Council’s ‘ recommendations’ for settling the dispute and their 
rejection by the aggrieved party was, on reflection, a humorous 
touch. If the recommendation was nebulous, biassed, or 
worthless, why not reject it at once? If it was clear, wise 
and impartial, why not accept it at once? Cynics say to-day 
that this three months’ provision was a stroke of genius on 
the part of the draftsmen of the Covenant ; that they realised 
that no recommendation would ever be acceptable by both 
parties, but that they also realised that no Government driven 
to war could possibly wait three months while the enemy 
perfected his preparations and searched for allies. By inserting 
the three-months clause the League ensured, we are told, that 
every wat which arose would be a war in defiance of the 
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Covenant, and the Genevan system would thus be exempted 
from blame for the consequences it provoked. 

This theory is ingenious, but not, I fear, true. Under- 
lying those clauses of the Covenant which embody what 
Sir Alfred Zimmern in his brilliant analysis calls ‘ the Hague 
idea’ (the idea of inquiry followed by conciliation) is the 
notion that full and free discussion, given enough freedom 
and enough fulness, was a cure for all political differences. 
The three-months interval was merely a precaution to 
provide, in the last resort, for still more discussion. And 
even if this naive faith were not shared by all the Powers, it 
was reckoned far wiser to pretend to share it than to vote 
for the alternative proposals discussed. It was these rejected 
proposals which would have built the League round the 
now famous Article X., which is now alleged (wrongly) to 
guarantee the frontiers of all states. 

This article reads to-day as follows (the italics are mine) : 


ArtIcLe X.. The Members of the League undertake to respect 
and preserve as against external aggression the territorial integrity 
and existing political independence of all Members of the League. 
In case of any such aggression and in case of any threat or danger 
of such aggression the Council shall advise upon the means by which 
this obligation shall be fulfilled. 


For reasons which I shall later make clear, we must bear 
in mind, together with the text of Article X., the text of 
Article XIX. : 


ArticteE XIX. The Assembly may from time to time advise 
the reconsideration by Members of the League of Treaties which 
have become inapplicable and the consideration of international 
conditions whose continuance might endanger the peace of the 
world, 


It is not generally known that the opposition to the 
proposal to build the League round Article X. was led by 
England at the Peace Conference. Still less is it known 
that the Article in its present form was only accepted by 
Great Britain because the word ‘ guarantee’ was omitted, 
and because it was held not to be mandatory but to leave 
every nation free to take or to refuse to take the advice of 
the Council in the event of aggression. In this the British 
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delegates were opposed by the American, who wanted a 
stronger Article X., with, however, provisions for peaceful 
change when changed circumstances made such changes 
just. The text of the American draft was as follows : 


The contracting Powers unite in several guarantees to each 
other of their territorial integrity and political independence, 
subject, however, to such territorial modifications, if any, as may 
become necessary in the future by reason of changes in the present 
racial conditions and aspirations, pursuant to the principle of self- 
determination, and as shall also be regarded by three-fourths of 
the delegates as necessary and proper for the welfare of the peoples 
concerned; recognising also that all territorial changes involve 
equitable compensation and that the peace of the world is superior 
in importance and interests to questions of boundary. 


But no one, not even M. Clemenceau, contemplated a 
mandatory Article X. without the revision proposals of 
the American draft. Article X., if it is to be mandatory, 
must obviously be partnered by a mandatory Article XIX. 
The fact that Article XIX. is permissive is proof positive 
of the intentions of the draftsmen in the matter of Article X. 

The significance of the debates on Article X. and of the 
rejection of the American draft is to-day greater than ever, 
for the American draft which was rejected represents, with 
the exception of a rather similar effort made by the Italian 
delegation, the only attempt ever made to make the Covenant 
an acceptable basis for the rule of law. The present text of 
Article X. (admittedly ambiguous) and of Article XIX. 
(which is anything but ambiguous) was not intended either 
to outlaw war or to make action against an aggressor com- 
pulsory. Still less was it intended to enshrine and apply to 
the international sphere the democratic principle of the 
majority vote; on the contrary, the League Covenant 
specifically insisted on the principle, within the League 
Council, of the Liberum Veto, the principle which for centuries 
had reduced the Polish Diet to futility. It was, however, 
attempted at one time by President Wilson and by the Italian 
delegation to lay down at least the foundations of a system 
of public law for the nations of the world. It was our 
determination to resist this proposal, and to leave our hands 


2 See Sir Alfred Zimmern’s The League of Nations and the Rule of Law, 1918-1935 
(Macmillan, 1936). 
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free, which led to the ambiguous Article X. and the inopera- 
tive Article XIX. from which so many tragedies have arisen. 

The next stage in the argument was the Kellogg Pact, 
of which the important articles are the following : 


(1) The High Contracting Parties solemnly declare in the names 
of their respective peoples that they condemn recourse to war for 
the solution of international controversies, and to renounce it as an 
instrument of national policy in their relations with one another. 

(2) The High Contracting Parties agree that the settlement or 
solution of all disputes or conflicts of whatever nature or of whatever 
origin they may be, which may arise among them, shall never be 
sought except by pacific means. 


This Pact was never linked up with the Covenant and 
cannot be read in conjunction with it. It is discreditable, 
but not curious, that in recent years no reference has been 
made in the English Liberal Press to the Kellogg Pact. The 
use of military sanctions, so often advocated by Liberals, 
by a group of League states against a member nation is, of 
course, a clear and unqualified breach of the Kellogg Pact. 
Its terms are without reservation, and for a very good reason. 
The Covenant legalised war, and even invested it, in the eyes 
of those who mistake the results of the intrigues and wrangles 
of Versailles for the dictates of morality, with moral sanctions. 
Had the Pact laid an embargo on war ‘otherwise than 
permitted by the Covenant ’ it would have been a meaningless 
document. It was not intended to be anything of the kind. 
It was intended to put an end to power politics. Nor can 
quibblers argue that because military sanctions are not war 
they do not come within the scope of the Pact, for the Pact 
uses the term ‘ except by pacific means ’ in place of the more 
usual expression. It is, indeed, equally clear that economic 
sanctions may themselves be a breach of the Pact, being 
not necessarily, or even probably, in the category of ‘ pacific 
means.’ 

It would be absurd to suggest that the Pact morally 
disentitles a member of the League to the remedies which the 
Covenant affords against an aggressive state. The morality 
of any action depends on the laws of God, and only in a 
strictly limited and secondary way on what an embarrassed 
politician may have been induced to sign as part of a rang 
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bargain in different circumstances. It is, however, perfectly 
obvious that the Kellogg Pact is either a pious declaration 
of intention to be read as such, or it is a binding pledge, in 
which case it is binding, in its own words, in regard to 
conflicts ‘of whatever nature or of whatever origin.’ In 
other words, if we take the view (in our opinion quite unten- 
able) that these documents, the Covenant and the Pact, have 
a sanction in morals, we are no more entitled to make ourselves 
an exception to the Pact in the matter of military sanctions 
than Italy was entitled to make herself an exception to the 
Covenant in the matter of her use of force less than three 
months after the Council’s Report on the Abyssinian dispute. 

The plain fact is that the attempt by Mr. Kellogg and 
Monsieur Briand to introduce a positive principle of public 
law into the Genevan system introduced so much as to 
stultify the whole system at one blow. It delegalised war, 
but in so doing it delegalised the whole of the rest of the 
Covenant. Nothing, in effect, was left but an inviolable 
status quo to be modified only by consent. This suited the 
French, and to some extent ourselves, though we were 
careful to include such reservations as made our own signature 
meaningless 2 (despite a characteristic plea from the inter- 
national lawyers that our signature to the Pact itself renders 
our reservations meaningless, which may be good law but 
is certainly bad sense). It suited very few other people, 
however, and since the signature of the Pact England, 
Germany, Italy, Abyssinia, Bolivia, Paraguay, Russia, China, 
and Japan have all employed force, or the threat of force, 
to influence the outcome of disputes with other states, while 
all the nations which have debated the use of military sanc- 
tions have contemplated measures ‘ other than pacific.’ 

There are those who will at this point get impatient and 
who will express their impatience in these terms. France 
and ourselves, they will say, have in fact kept the peace ; we 
have not resorted to war; we have kept our engagements. 
Italy, Japan, and Germany have not. The rest is pure 
technicality. We are ‘the good companions’ of inter- 
national politics; the other Powers are the rogue elephants 

2 His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain ‘accept the new treaty upon the 
distinct understanding that it does not prejudice their freedom of action’ in respect 
of ‘ certain regions of the world, the welfare and integrity of which constitutes a special 
and vital interest.’ 
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who must be chained. This objection has much less force 
than appears, particularly in regard to Germany and Japan. 
We have not objected to the actions of Germany in the 
Rhineland and of Japan in China (on the occasion of the 
invasion of Manchukuo) on moral or even on _ political 
grounds, but on purely legalistic grounds. We frankly 
admitted in both cases that the status quo was illogical and 
inadmissible. We complained, not of the objects sought 
by these Powers, but of the manner in which they sought 
them. Our complaints, in other words, were technical, 
and the moral justification of our technical complaints can 
only be tested by our own observance of technicalities. 
Yet we forced economic sanctions on the League by a majority 
vote, in defiance of the plain interpretation of the Covenant, 
and backed up our actions by a new interpretation of that 
document, under which a breach of Article X. placed all the 
members of the League automatically at war with the 
aggressor. It was perfectly well known to all the Govern- 
ments of Europe that the British Government had refused, 
at Versailles, to accept the mandatory word ‘ guarantee’ in 
the article and that we had not then regarded the article in 
its final form as depriving any member of freedom of action. 
It was equally obvious that if the new interpretation of the 
article was correct, it must have been correct at the time of the 
Vilna dispute and at the time of the Manchurian dispute. 
We chose to assert this interpretation, which was new and 
surprising, only when we had shown the world that we 
considered our own interests threatened. When, at the 
eleventh hour, we felt it desirable to make a gesture of fair- 
mindedness, we could do no better than to make an undefined 
offer of sharing the economic resources of undeveloped 
countries. This offer may have been sincere, but, seeing 
that the Italians themselves had asked for a pledge to this 
effect to be inserted in the Covenant, and that we had refused 
even to discuss it, and that we had again blocked the same 
proposal when made by the Italians at Geneva in 1926, our 
gesture could hardly have been accepted at its face value by 
Signor Mussolini. 

The plain fact is that Article X., if more than a pious 
expression of opinion, is not compatible either with the rest 
of the Covenant or with that national sovereignty which the 
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rest of the Covenant implies and acknowledges. If, more- 
over, Article X. is mandatory, it is indefensible unless and 
until Article XIX. (regarding the revision of treaties and of 
frontiers), which was deliberately separated from Article X. 
at the insistence of the British and French delegates at Ver- 
sailles, is also mandatory. Without a mandatory Article XIX., 
Article X. as now interpreted means the rule of law without 
any provision for amending the law. ‘This is the technique, 
not of democracy, not of limited monarchy, not even of 
absolute monarchy, but of theocracy. For it must be noted 
that Article XIX. as drafted makes any changes in the status 
quo not merely improbable but impossible, since universal 
consent is necessary. ‘There is not even behind this article 
the possibility of effecting changes by force, since no sanctions 
can be applied to a state which refuses its consent to change, 
even if the whole of the League be unanimous as against that 
state. 

The rule of law in common parlance means, of course, 
the exact opposite of what would be set up if we accepted the 
now Official view of the meaning of Article X. of the Covenant, 
and if we succeeded in imposing our view on the world. 
We mean, on our domestic political platforms, by the ‘ rule 
of law’ the right to make changes in the law by majority 
vote and to insist on such changes being accepted if they 
are made in a customary and conventional way. We say 
that we have no need in this country of revolutions and 
rebellions because we are free to legislate, and because the 
changes made by legislation are accepted by the people 
since they have the right to make further changes if the 
experiment fails. It is a piece of gross and cynical dishonesty 
to recommend the Geneva system to the British public on 
the ground that it means ‘the rule of law’ when in fact it 
means setting up a system exactly and precisely the opposite 
to that which we describe as the rule of law in our own 
country. If we had here the rule of law as we wish to apply 
it at Geneva, we should have only a Statute-book, the police 
and the Army; we should have to obey the laws we had, 
or be shot. And if to such a Constitution a clause were 
appended saying that a subject who had a grievance against 


the Government could bring it before the Government, and 
that any class which had a grievance against any other class 
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could bring it to the notice of the representatives of that 
class, and that the grievance would be attended to if the 
authors of the grievance agreed, should we be greatly 
reassured ? 

» Of course, until the rearmament of Germany and the 
renascence of Italy no one in England would have ventured 
to suggest that we should regard the League as an armed 
organisation for defending the existing distribution of 
territory and resources among the Great Powers. We 
entered the League honestly with the hope of assisting its 
development into a political instrument for effective concilia- 
tion. It was recommended to us at the start precisely as an 
instrument for securing a peaceful revision by diplomatic 
pressure of the very treaties whose provisions we are now 
told are sacrosanct. So far, however, from securing amend- 
ment of the treaties, the League even failed to secure the 
fulfilment of the one clause in the treaties which was in 
Germany’s interest—the clause relating to disarmament. 
This was not our fault, perhaps, but we should have seen the 
inevitable consequences. Perhaps we did. In any case, 
we have done our best to bring them about. The League 
is to-day in ruins, and for no purpose. If we had destroyed 
the League in our efforts for justice, we could at least regard 
our handiwork with complacency. Instead, we first watched 
its disintegration, and then proceeded to use the form, when 
the substance was gone, in order to enforce against the 
Powers who had lost the peace the instrument which we had 
planned to use as their safeguard. And all this out of sheer 
inadvertence. We had changed our views about the Powers 
who lost the peace, and the instrument of the League, and of 
Article X., seemed too good to be overlooked. After all, 
we say, treaties are treaties ; covenants are covenants ; and 
when they work out so well for us, does that do more than 
prove that God, as always, is a good Englishman ? 

That, I believe, represents the view of the average English- 
man to-day about the League, and I for one should not 
quarrel so bitterly with his view were it not that it will lead 
us inevitably to war. However great we may be, or deserve 
to be, we cannot artest the process of history. We are asking 


the world to accept the present situation as permanent for 
all time. To evade this issue by saying that we are ready 
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to amend it by consent is merely dishonest. If a nation has 
only to refuse to change its policy or its boundaries in order 
to retain them—and that is the position under the League 
to-day—there can be no peaceful change. We can only hope 
for peaceful changes, as opposed to changes by force or the 
threat of force, by rebuilding the League on the sound 
foundations of commonly accepted principles, and in this 
way substituting morality for politics as the basis of its 
decisions. In this way a majority decision will have that 
sanction which alone is binding on the consciences of free 
men. ‘This involves one of two things. You must either 
start with an omnicompetent League limited to the Powers 
who genuinely agree on all questions of political principle, 
or with a universal League limited in its jurisdiction to those 
matters about which its members are agreed. On the one 
basis, progress will consist of the gradual adherence to the 
League of more and more states ; on the other, of the gradual 
increase of the number of matters over which the League has 
jurisdiction. 

Our belief that, being ourselves tired and no longer 
energetic, we can construct a system of law to defend our 
power and dominion for all time against the forces of change 
is vain and dishonourable. Only by making our own 
contribution to the changing pattern of history can we ensure 
that the pattern will contain us within the framework. We 
can make our contribution by an act of will or by an act of 
resignation, but we must be responsible partners in the his- 
torical process if we are, as a world Power, to continue to 
exist. If we wish to stand by the League, our task is to make 
the League an effective agent for just change. On no other 
terms has it a future. But if we decide on this policy, we 
must realise at the outset that an effective agent for just 
change must first of all, as a pre-requisite, be universally 
tegarded as disinterested. In our lifetime the League will 
never be so regarded. Its record is too bad. It will only 
regain the world’s confidence very gradually. For this 
reason it is evident that the path of progress lies not with the 
omnicompetent League with a limited membership—for such 
a League would to-day only be the old Triple Entente in a 
new guise, and would provoke a counter-league—but with 
the universal League limited in its scope and responsibilities. 
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This may seem a dull end to a noble adventure, but the 
answer to that lies here. The adventure ceased to be noble 
when we began saying ‘ peace’ when we meant ‘war.’ An 
armed League to defend the territories of France, Russia and 
ourselves, who between us own more than three-fifths of the 
world’s surface, is not a noble adventure, but a rather igno- 
minious intrigue. A League of receivers turned policemen 
would arguably be practical, but it would certainly not be 
regarded as noble if its first aim were to secure a legal title for 
its own dubiously acquired assets, and its second to make its 
own consent a condition to the acquisition of similar assets by 
anyone else. 

If there is a moral quality in democracy, in toleration and 
in liberty, we can only pride ourselves on possessing it if we 
really withhold the hand of friendship from all those who lack 
these qualities. We cannot make friends of one dictator and 
denounce the others for their dictatorship. We taught the 
whole world during the last century that freedom means the 
freedom of those we dislike as well as of those we like ; that 
tights are absolute, and that justice is impartial. Then we 
practised what we preached. To-day we do not. We use 
law and morality as the tools of our political trade, but we 
only appeal to them when it suits us. The result is that the 
other nations do the same, and the world is divided into two 
camps of self-righteous people hurling moral imprecations at 
each other—sometimes with a complete sincerity, more often 
with a transparent hypocrisy. 

The plain lesson is that we can defend the status quo in 
Europe or Asia on every conceivable ground except those of 
morality and law. You cannot suddenly invest the acquisi- 
tions of power-politics with the sanction of morality, or con- 
demn the principles of power-politics without condemning 
the title-deeds which descend from these principles. These 
things may be hard to learn, but the world has got to learn 
them if the foundations of a new world order are to be laid 
otherwise than in blood. 

The task of Toryism in the new age is to insist above all 
on a consistent logic. Toryism is applied sociology. It is 
not based on deductions from hastily assumed generalities, 
but on observed facts of human behaviour. These observed 
facts tell us that the need of the world is for peace and order, 
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and the major political problem is to provide them without 
denying the opportunity for free change. Any fool can 
pteserve the superficial appearances of peace and order by 
force, until someone brings greater force against him, But 
as at home, so abroad, there must be some self-regulating 
principle to combine the realities of peace and order with the 
possibilities of change. That principle must be founded on 
the laws of God, and not on the laws of man. We ourselves 
have known four invasions and three conquests. Isolated, we 
should be to-day where the Abyssinians are, or the tribes of 
the North-West Frontier. Who are we to arrest the process 
of history and to seek to turn the world into a museum of 
static and isolated cultures condemned to slow but inevitable 
decay? Is Italy to remain for ever crowded and poor and 
Abyssinnia lawless and under-populated because a lawyer 
compromised over a draft in a treaty in 1919? And if we 
shift our ground and say that the Italians are not good 
colonisers, let us remember that the Pope said the same of the 
English in the sixteenth century. Spain was then the 
colonising nation; then the Dutch; then ourselves; and 
then the French. Nations, like individuals, have their exits 
and their entrances. This is the economy of Nature. One 
succeeds another as heir to the task of the pioneer. The curve 
of fertility points the finger of destiny. That, too, is the lesson 
of sociology. 

Which brings us back to the present situation in Shanghai. 
The present conflict arises, as so many wars have arisen from 
the dawn of history, from the proximity of a vast empire in 
confusion with a small, vigorous and highly organised state 
suffering from the pressure of population. No power on 
earth could ever have solved this problem by consent. No 
power on earth could ever have solved it at all without 
redrawing the map of Asia, and that is a power which Asia 
will never concede to Europe, any more than Europe would 
concede it to Asia in regard to the frontiers of the European 
states. Yet similar problems have been settled in past times 
without a world war. If the signatories to the Nine-Power 
Pact had made a pact of interference instead of one of non- 
interference, peace and rough justice might long since have 
reigned from Turkestan to the Pacific. Unfortunately, the 
shadow of Article XIX. hung over the Washington Con- 
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ference; there must be no positive action for peace and 
justice, or even in defence of the barest decencies of civilisa- 
tion. At the same time the shadow of the dubious and ill- 
drafted Article X. sent China away contented to resume her 
endless civil wars. Her frontiers were secure. She could 
do what she liked within them. 

That may have been the lesson to be drawn from the 
Covenant. It was not, and never will be, the lesson of history. 


DouGias JERROLD. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE FUTURE OF THE CONFLICT BETWEEN 
CHINA AND JAPAN 


By E. M. GULL 


Previous articles in the Nineteenth Century and After have 
given readers a good working knowledge of much of the 
background of the undeclared war between China and Japan. 
This article, accordingly, will discuss the question whether 
Japan’s aims are attainable and what their consequences are 
likely to be for China, Japan itself, and other countries with 
interests in the Pacific. 

Last summer, when I described a nine months’ study of 
the situation in Japan, Manchuria and China made in 1935, 
Japan’s plans were in several respects conjectural. Nobody, 
for example, could say how far she was prepared to go in the 
use of force, conjecture being rendered all the more uncertain 
by doubt as to whether China was prepared, or able, to resist 
militarily. Few people shared my view that China would 
resort to arms, and I did not profess to be able to define the 
limits of her submissiveness. This latter element of doubt 
has now been removed, while if in some ways Japan’s aims 
may still be said to be doubtful they are plain enough for 
practical purposes. 

Thus her Premier, Prince Konoe, has stated that ‘ Japan’s 
best course is to beat China to her knees, so that she will no 
longer have any spirit to fight.’ Similarly, the War Minister, 
General Sugiyama, has said that ‘if China plans protracted 
hostilities the Japanese army will never bury the hatchet until 
it has dealt drastic punishment to the Chinese troops and 
deprived them of their fighting spirit and their anti- Japanese 
activities.’ The Foreign Minister, Mr. Hirota, has said that 
“we should take up a resolute attitude and compel China to 
mend her ways. ... The basic policy of the Japanese 
Government aims at the stabilisation of the East through 
conciliation and co-operation between Japan, Manchukuo 
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and China for their common prosperity and well-being. 
Since China, ignoring our true motives, has mobilised her 
vast armies against us, we cannot do otherwise than to counter 
the mobilisation by force of arm.’ The Finance Minister, 
Mr. Kaya, has said that North China is to be made a ‘ bright 
zone’ for Japan, Manchukuo and China. A short but 
accurate interpretation of these latter statements is available 
in a telegram from the Tokyo correspondent of The Times, 
despatched on September 5, in which he stated that Japan 
aims at ‘harmonizing Japan, Manchukuo and China into a 
political and economic bloc, of which she will be the protector 

and overlord.’ 

As China has preferred to fight rather than acquiesce in 
this purpose, its attainability depends in the first instance upon 
military and naval factors, and the moral and material condi- 
tions with which they are associated. In discussing them it 
is simplest to deal with some of the moral factors first. It 
may, I think, be claimed that China has already done enough 
to disprove what three months ago was a widespread belief— 
namely, that she was neither united nor patriotic enough to 
fight the Japanese. If this claim were based solely on the 
resistance offered, up to the time of writing, by China’s best 
troops it would be open to the criticism that history furnishes 
many examples of similar stubbornness and courage inspired 
neither by political unity nor patriotism. In days gone by 
battles were often fought bravely and successfully by 
mercenaries. But the assertion is based also upon three other 
facts—first, that military resistance was not decided on until 
most of the leaders of many parties or cliques had been 
consulted; secondly, that the decision was the result of 
considerations of precisely the same kind as those which 
would actuate Great Britain or any other European country— 
as reference to Chiang Kai-shek’s delimitation of China’s 
submissiveness will show ; and, thirdly, that it was taken in 
clear realisation of the military and naval superiority of Japan. 
When I was in China in 1935 men in close touch with the 
Central Government talked in terms of losing all China 
north-east of a line drawn roughly diagonally from Sianfu to 
Foochow, and I was told in a specially reliable quarter that 
plans had been made to meet the likelihood of having to 
transfer the centre of administration from Nanking to 
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Chéngtu, the capital of Szechuan province on the Upper 
Yangtze. In the light of these facts it seems reasonable to 
affirm that, as far as moral conditions alone are concerned, 
China is by no means ill equipped for the struggle upon which 
she has entered. In practice, however, moral conditions 
cannot be isolated from material facts, and we must return to 
this point when we have considered the latter. 

Let us glance first at those in respect of which China is 
strong. As far as sheer man-power goes, she has immense 
reserves. As far as physical geography is concerned, her 
armies have almost illimitable room for retreat, and un- 
’ surpassed natural fastnesses. In a year of good harvests she 
can live off her own, the value of this fact being enhanced by 
a standard of life which enables her people to beat the 
Japanese wherever the two are thrown into competition on 
terms governed by climate and food. We soon come, 
however, to conditions in respect of which China is relatively 
weak. The arsenals at Taiyuanfu, Sianfu, Kunghsien (Honan), 
Nanchang, Canton, Chéngtu and Yunnanfu cannot supply 
her with munitions in adequate quantities—the first may 
have been captured by the time this is published—while she 
began the struggle relatively deficient in supplies of aero- 
planes, anti-aircraft and other guns, tanks and other essential 
equipment. She has practically no navy, and the moment 
Japan claims belligerent rights she will be unable to rely on 
sea-borne military supplies. These facts diminish consider- 
ably the military significance of her huge reserves of man- 
power. Moreover, her principal revenue, the customs, 
depends almost entirely upon the volume and value of her 
sea-borne foreign and domestic trade, the land-borne portion 
of the former being negligible, and that of domestic riverine. 
trade, supervised by the customs, comparatively small. The 
sea-borne trade is subject, on the one hand, to the exigencies 
of the military situation—as has been shown by accumulations 
of cargo at Hongkong and elsewhere; on the other, to 
Japanese interpretation of what constitutes ‘ peaceful’ com- 
merce, and the dislocations which it is already occasion- 
ing. In any event, if the principal ports were captured, 
Japan would not need to stop trade in order to diminish 
revenue. She would be in a position to withhold import and 
other duties from the Chinese Government, though such a 
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step would probably occasion diplomatic friction which she 
' might prefer to avoid. The next most important revenue, 
the taxation of salt, is derived as to 21 per cent. from North 
China and Shantung: as to another 30 per cent., from the 
Huai River area, and that of Shanghai, Nanking and Chekiang. 
Japan’s ability to control these portions of the salt revenue is 
dependent, accordingly, upon the success of her armies’ 
which would have to be completely successful in order to 
enable het to control the remaining portion, derived from 
Central and Southern China. The same remarks apply to the 
third most important revenue, known as ‘consolidated’ 
taxes on rolled tobacco, flour, cotton yarn, matches and 
cement. On the other hand, over such portions of China’s 
financial resources as are represented by her holdings of 
foreign currencies, estimated to be not less than £40,000,000, 
and of silver sent for safe-keeping to Hongkong, regarding 
which no confidently quotable figure is available, the Japanese 
can exercise no control. In other words, they can exercise 
no control over part of the basis of China’s credit. Nor can 
they control remittances from Chinese abroad. 

On the whole, however, apart from such help as Russia 
may give, the supply of material resources necessary to enable 
China to maintain her armies is a relatively restricted one. 
It should be realised, however, that Russian help may greatly 
improve this situation. But if it does, it may well affect an 
already delicate situation in Europe. Conversely, develop- 
ments, at the time of writing unforeseeable, in Europe might 
affect the whole outlook in the Far East. In either case the 
clearest analysis would then become incoherent. 

To turn to Japanese resources, which must be more 
briefly considered. An outstanding military fact is that 
owing to her blunder in provoking major hostilities at 
Shanghai, three, possibly four, Japanese divisions are engaged 
there. Five are required to ensure peace in Manchuria and 
six ate in North China, where some of them will shortly be 
occupied with China’s so-called ‘Red’ armies, reported to 
be amongst her best. In other words, of Japan’s peace 
establishment at the most three divisions are, at the time of 
writing, disengaged. However, behind them is the man- 
power for many more, and the resources required to maintain 
them are adequate, provided no derangements are occasioned 
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by such developments as those just indicated. Application 
of America’s Neutrality Act would subject Japan to financial 
and shipping difficulties arising out of its ‘cash and carry’ 
clause, but, subject to expert opinion upon this highly 
technical point, my description ‘ adequate’ may be allowed 
to stand. Most people would say that morally and psycho- 
logically Japan is better equipped than China. But just as 
most people have erred in underestimating China’s moral 
resources, so too do they, in my opinion, err in overestimat- 
ing Japan’s. The Japanese, magnificently courageous, are 
emotional and impulsive also and, where we prefer fortitude, 
commit harakiri. At all events, a consideration to which 
insufficient weight appears to have been given is that, morally 
speaking, Japan is much more heavily involved than China, 
and quite differently. China entered the struggle in the 
conviction that it was better to be defeated in the field than 
to yield without fighting. Few who have recently been in 
China, and are able to enter into its spirit through the door of 
its written language, will dispute this. Defeat, accordingly, 
will not demoralise, though it may utterly disorganise, her— 
quite a different thing. On the contrary, defeat will be the 
making of her not less certainly, though after a very much 
longer period of time, than victory. Quite otherwise is it 
with Japan. She began the conflict in overweaning confidence, 
a confidence which has been growing without test or check 
ever since her defeat of Russia thirty odd years ago. Pro- 
longed resistance by China will be psychologically staggering, 
while anything short of complete victory in the field will 
approximate in its effects to defeat. Japan’s social and 
political order is by no means without weak spots, though 
space is insufficient to detail them, and the degree of strain - 
which they can bear is open to more doubt than is usually 
expressed. 

However, unless China finds means of replenishing her 
military supplies, her resistance is unlikely to be prolonged 
to the stage at which these weak spots would be tested to 
breaking point. They are more likely to give way after than 
during the conflict. Indeed, China’s resistance may be 
short-lived. For her political order, though it comprehends 
elements much older than Japan’s, is in its present form new, 
professedly transitional, and for those reasons alone weak. 
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Furthermore, it is dependent, to an extent that is dangerous in 
the face of such an emergency as the present one, upon the 
capacities and prestige of a single individual, Chiang Kai-shek 
—whence the narrow escape of the British Ambassador, Sir 
Hughe Knatchbull-Hugessen, and those who were travelling 
with him on August 26. To say, as some do, that Chiang 
Kai-shek is the Dictator of China is to ignore many historical 
and contemporary facts. On the other hand, the growth and 
organisation of the present Chinese Government have been 
so closely associated with his military genius and diplomatic 
capacity that without his control China’s cohesion would be 
much weaker than it is. Again, China’s social order, from 
which much of Japan’s is derived, though not intrinsically 
perhaps more in need of repair than hers, involves a vastly 
gteater area and a vastly greater population, so that its 
weaknesses, which have been repeatedly enhanced by gigantic 
physical calamities, are more numerous and handicapping. 

It is to these and the military and economic facts described 
above that the judgment expressed in the fourth paragraph 
of this article upon China’s moral equipment must be related. 
And, that relationship established, it seems logical to conclude 
that, failing extraneous help on a considerable scale, the 
resistance which China’s armies are offering to Japan can be 
overcome, or at all events reduced to the point at which 
China has to choose between peace and guerilla warfare. 
A peace made before she is psychologically ready for it, or the 
institution of guerilla warfare, are both likely to be followed, 
especially in the latter case, by political and administrative 
decentralisation indistinguishable, as far as services at present 
co-ordinated are concerned, from disintegration, except in 
this vital respect, that the nationalistic spirit of hundreds of 
millions of Chinese would be stronger than it has ever been 
in modern times. To this extent Japan’s aims are attainable, 
and to this extent must they be attained before she can claim 
victory and be regarded in China, or—which is less important 
— in other countries, as having won. 

But if that is true, the following opinions are tenable. 
The Japanese Premier is probably right in warning his 
people—and it is interesting to observe how soon he has 
thought it advisable to do so—that the struggle will take a 
long time. To make that phrase more precise involves 
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guess-work, which seems scarcely worth while. Neither in 
the event of a draw, China’s surrender at discretion, nor her 
complete defeat followed by disorganisation, will the Japanese 
get co-operation in the degree essential to the constitution of 
an economic b/oc that will pay its way. The rebellions which 
are said already to have occurred in Manchuria suggest that 
even in that part of the proposed b/oc the prospect of dividends 
has become less good than it was. In any circumstances other 
than the improbable event of China’s outright victory North 
China’s raw materials may fall under Japan’s control, the main- 
tenance of which, however, will occasion perpetual friction 
and endless difficulties. So, too, will their utilisation by such 
Japanese industries as may be established on the spot, for the 
requisite capital for them, in so far as it comes from Chinese 
sources, will give its subscribers influence inimical to that of 
Japanese subscribers. Disappointing, too, is likely to be the 
nature of the demand for Japanese manufactures resulting 
from the sale of the raw materials. Upon goods markedly 
cheaper than similar goods obtainable elsewhere the proceeds 
of such sales will naturally be spent, provided that local 
industries do not manufacture them more cheaply still. But 
for manufactures not thus differentiated demand will tend to 
seek satisfaction in non-Japanese quarters. And that tendency 
will. display itself, not in North China only, but in the rest of 
the country too, and amongst all Chinese resident abroad. 
To the extent that the country is left without an effective, 
centralised administration outright boycott will have to be 
suppressed locally by the Japanese themselves. On the other 
hand, to the extent that such centralised administration 
possesses effectiveness it will be hard to browbeat. In the 
light of these considerations it seems reasonable to conclude: 
that the second and major part of Japan’s programme, as 
defined by the Tokyo correspondent of The Times and 
endorsed by myself, is unattainable. 

If that is so, what conclusions are to be drawn as to the 
effects of the struggle (a) on Japan, (b) on other countries ? 
The chief seem to be these. As regards Japan, military 
success less in degree than that indicated above—success, 
that is to say, which leaves China with reduced but intact 
forces and the sense of having done better than she expected— 
would quickly wear through the disguise in which it would be 
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presented to the Japanese public and be recognised as failure. 
With such recognition would come disillusion, and with that 
in turn anti-military reactions, increasing in strength as 
economic disillusionment supervened. The latter will 
certainly be experienced whether the degree of victory 
necessary to maintain the prestige of the army is won or not, 
and eventually will be the more acute in the former case. 
For in that event not only will the army wish to maintain its 
anti-Russian corridor in North China, notwithstanding the 
additional amount that that would add to the huge financial 
cost of the struggle, but it will be obliged to hold itself in 
teadiness to enforce ‘co-operation’ on the part of ‘ pro- 
Japanese’ Chinese administrators installed at the capital 
(not improbably Pei-p‘ing reinstated as Pei-ching, anglicised 
Peking, possibly, but on the whole improbably, under the 
Emperor Ptu-Yi) and at other centres. In either case, though 
less quickly in the former, the weak spots in Japan’s fabric— 
in regard to which the reader, if discriminating, may be 
referred to Miss Freda Utley’s Japan’s Feet of Clay—are likely 
to generate developments of a disturbing, possibly revolu- 
tionary, kind. 

As regards other countries, Great Britain and Holland 
and the United States will have Time on their side in the task 
of computing their requisite degrees of economic and naval 
strength. But while Time is doing its work, probably in a 
leisurely way, Japan will retain Pratas Islands and probably 
Hainan and thus be astride the Singapore-Hongkong route, 
the British Empire’s naval strength will have to be relentlessly 
increased, irrespective of America’s, if we ate meanwhile 
to feel secure in the possession of Hongkong, communications 
in the Pacific, and the retention of rights of a variety of kinds 
in China. Our market there, and America’s, is likely to 
remain disturbed and flaccid for some time, both the length 
of time and the degree of disturbance depending upon the 
nature and extent of the political and administrative dis- 
organisation by which the struggle is followed. If China is not 
defeated in the sense indicated above, recovery will naturally 
be much quicker than it will be if she is. Britain, the United 
States, and the other countries with which ‘apan competes 
will derive advantage from China’s preZerence for non- 
Japanese goods, but this may be offset for a time, more 
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particularly in North China, by the control which Japan, if 
China is defeated, will in varying degrees establish and for a 
period be able, with diminishing success, to maintain. One 
of the purposes and effects of such control would be in some 
instances to reverse, in others to deflect, the recent tendency 
of the Chinese market to prefer capital to consumption goods. 
In any event Russia’s influence, against which Japan professes 
to be defending East Asia, will probably increase in China : 
in the event of a loss of prestige by the Japanese army it will 
increase in Japan. For in international affairs, as in those of 
individuals, misfortune makes strange bedfellows. All things 
considered, I should think twice, if not three times, before 
rejecting the idea of paying a stiff price in Europe for freedom 
of action in the near future in the Far East. Of the issues 
represented by the League of Nations, the Nine-Power Treaty 
and the Kellogg Pact nothing has been said, for the sufficient 
reason that they cannot be reviewed competently in so short 
an article. Moreover, it is clear that neither those instru- 
ments nor the League exercise any restraint over Japan. 


E. M. GUL. 





PEKING HAS BEEN CONQUERED BEFORE 
By F. E. DEAN 


On August 8 last a brigade of 3000 Japanese soldiers in full 
war kit, under the command of Major-General Torashino 
Kawabe, entered the gates of Peking to take formal possession 
of the city. Upon the gaping Chinese population Japanese 
airplanes dropped leaflets explaining the event : 

The Japanese army has driven out your evil rulers and their evil 
armies and will keep them out. Although the Nanking Govern- 
ment is prepared to wage a destructive war, do not be afraid. The 
Japanese army will protect you. 


Thus, in 1937, history re-enacted with modern variations 
a drama older than the walls of that ancient city : the conquest 
of Peking by alien forces. 

It is a startling fact that during the past thousand years 
Peking has known only three centuries of native rule. Except 
in the Ming Dynasty (1368-1644) and during the twenty-six 
years of the republic, Peking, under half a dozen different 
names, has been a foreign capital ever since the founder of 
the later Tsin Dynasty gave it in 936 a.p., with fifteen other 
districts of the north and annual tribute of 300,000 pieces of 
silk, to Khitan nomads from the steppes of Asia. Peking was 
then only a small provincial city of Pei P’ing (‘ The Northern 
Plains ’). The Khitans rebuilt and fortified it as their capital. 
From the Khitans’ name the Russians called this part of 
North China ‘ Kitai,’ which Persian travellers translated to 
the West as ‘Cathay.’ Early in the twelfth century the 
Khitans were driven out of China by the Kin, a sister tribe 
of nomads from whom descended the modern Manchus. 
The Kin captured Peking in 1118, but did not rebuild it 
until 1151. Not satisfied with their conquest of the 
' Northern Plains, they made continual efforts to conquer 
all China, and by 1127 they had succeeded in driving the 
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Sung Emperor and his court south of the Yellow River. 
The Kin ruled North China until they, in turn, softened 
by Chinese culture, were driven out by another barbarian 
tribe. 

The Mongols, under the leadership of Genghis Khan, 
had, during the late twelfth century and the early thirteenth, 
become the dominating force in north-eastern Asia. Amalga- 
mated of the many warring clans conquered by Genghis 
Khan, their army is said to have been a marvel of organisation 
and discipline. While the Kin harried the Chinese, the 
Mongols made swift, cruel raids upon the land of the Kin. By 
the summer of 1214 the tents of the Mongol army surrounded 
the wall of Peking. The Kin begged a truce, and the Kin 
Emperor gave his daughter in marriage to Genghis Khan. 
But peace did not last, and in 1215 the Mongols swept 
southward again. The Kin Emperor fled with his court and 
his armies, and Genghis Khan took Peking. The scene that 
day must have been more terrifying in appearance, if not in 
portent, than the grim, mechanical entry of Japanese troops 
last August—khaki-clad, steel-helmeted, armed with rifles 
and escorted by airplanes. The Mongol warriors on shaggy 
ponies, riding furiously with short stirrups, brandishing 
lances and wildly hallooing, galloped pell-mell through the 
gates intent on personal plunder and killing, heedless of 
children crushed under the ponies’ hooves. Arrows carried 
at the belt were their long-distance weapons; for armour 
they wore short jackets of tanned hide arranged in rows 
overlapping like roof tiles. 

Victory accomplished, Genghis Khan went back to the 
steppes, leaving a viceroy in charge of North China, It was 
Kublai Khan, grandson of Genghis, who subdued the whole 
Chinese Empire and made Peking the capital of the new 
dynasty (Yiian) in 1264. He changed the name of the city 
to Khan-beligh (‘ City of the Great Khan’), which Marco Polo 
made known to Europe as Kanbalu—a city of fabulous 
splendour. This was the first time that Peking had ever 
been the capital of the Chinese Empire, and it was under 
Mongol rule. 

But the next conquerors were Chinese. A native uprising 
in the 1360’s succeeded in turning out the Mongols— 
weakened now by a century of urban life and the refinements 
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of the ancient civilisation they had espoused. In 1368 
General Hung Wu, the peasant who had led the revolution, 
was invested with the imperial yellow as first Emperor of the 
Ming (‘ The Bright ”) Dynasty, which endured for 276 years. 
In the reign of Hung Wu, Kanbalu was deposed from its 
eminence as capital and was renamed Pei Ping fu (‘ Prefecture 
of the: Northern Plains’). Twelve years later, when the 
Emperor’s son Yuen Lo, under the title ‘ Prince of Yen,’ 
became viceroy of Pei P’ingfu, the name of the city was 
changed to Peking, meaning ‘Northern Capital’ in dis- 
tinction from Nan, ‘ Southern ’-king, which was the imperial 
capital. This was the first time that Peking had ever been a 
city of national importance under Chinese rule, and the first 
time in a period of 983 years that it had been under Chinese 
rule at all. 

When Yuen Lo ascended the throne in 1403 he decreed 
that Peking should be made the capital of the empire, and 
soon afterward he set about erecting palaces, temples, and 
pagodas that should out-rtival those his royal father had 
built at Nanking. Some of the temples extant to-day on the 
outskirts of Peking, including the Great Bell Temple, date 
from his reign. How much he did toward reconstructing the 
wall of the Inner City is not clear. The records suggest that 
it stands now much as Kublai Khan left it, except that the 
gate towers were added in 1436: ‘Hitherto the city had 
followed the old style of the Yiian (Mongol) Dynasty; at 
the renewal under Yuen Lo no gate towers had been con- 
structed.’ In 1543 the circumference of the city was enlarged 
by a new portion of wall built to enclose the suburb that had 
grown up outside the south gate. 

In 1644 the Ming Dynasty came to a tragic end, and 
with it ended Chinese rule in China until the revolution of 
1911. Once again the invaders came from the north-east 
—a tribe of Tungusic Tartars called Manchus, descendants 
of the Kin. An old volume giving a lively contemporaty 
account of their conquest of China has come into my 
possession.! It was: 

First writ in Spanish, by Senor Palafox, Bishop of Osma in Spain, 
and in the year 1639 Consecrated Bishop of Puebla de los Santos, or 


1 In all essentials this history agrees with other reliable records of that period. 
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Tlaxcala in Mexico, and by Philip the Fourth constituted Vice-Roy 
of Mexico; where from time to time he received information from 
the Philippine Isles of all the eminent Transactions which happened 
in the Revolution of the Chinese Empire to the Tartars. Out of 
which Memorials (he saith himself) he compiled this History, which 
after his Decease was found in Manuscript amongst his Papers, and 
by his Kinsman Don Bernardo de Palafox given at Madrid to a French 
Gentleman, Mr. Bertier; who . . . at his return to Paris, engaged 
Monsieur Colle to publish it in French, which he did the last year. 
This French translation I received from a friend, whose Authority 
prevailed with me to copy after a Copy, being assured that in all 
probability the Spanish original would not be divulged. 


It was ‘rendred English’ and printed in London by 
W. Godbid, and sold by M. Pitt at the ‘ White Hart,’ in Little 
Britain, in 1671. Sefior Palafox, who writes as vividly as 
though he had been an eye-witness of the events in his History 
of the Conquest of China by the Tartars, probably got his 
* Relations ’ and ‘ Memorials’ from Spanish monks living in 
China. The Ming Dynasty had been favourable to foreign 
missionaries, and before the year 1600 Jesuits, Dominicans, 
and Franciscans from several European countries had 
established themselves in Peking and in other parts of China. 
Our author complains of ‘ the necessity, in relating several 
passages, to make use of these terms: In all likelihood, in all 
appearance, most probably &c., for the Instructions out of which 
this Narrative was compiled, came to me in Letters and loose 
Memorials, which were sent out of China during the Troubles : 
and doubtless the great Confusions, in which the whole State 
was involved, was the occasion that the Informations came so 


brief and disordered.’ 


“It was in the year 1640,’ begins Sefior Palafox, ‘ when: 


two rebels at the same time revolted against their Lawful 
Soveraign ; one of them was called Ly, the other Cham... - 
The English translator has amplified this simple statement 
by ‘information gleaned from other authors,’ particularly 
from Arnoldus Montanus, ‘the latest Writer of China, 
lately Englished by Mr. Ogilby.? Out of Montanus, then, 
he gets the story that leads up to Sefior Palafox’s tale of 
Ly and Cham: the rebellion that preceded the Manchu 

? The English translator, who is not named, but who (in a printer’s note) .is referred 


to as ‘ the person of Honour who gave himself the trouble of rendring the foregoing 
History into English.’ 
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conquest of China was begun (says Montanus) by the moun- 
taineers of Szechuan province and was seconded by the 
inhabitants of Kweichow. 


In the interim a great Famine happened, occasioned by an 
unheard of number of Locusts. And now a new rebellion is raised 
in Xensi and Xantung, which took its rise from the discontents of the 
people, the Emperor Xunchen * out of covetousness * imposing as 
high Taxes upon his Subjects as he did formerly in fruitful, flourish- 
ing times: the money all mispent, and the Souldiers not paid. 
Whereupon the number of the Mutineers daily increased, and being 
by Plunder and Rapine enriched, they now plot against the whole 
Empire. 


But, continues Montanus, the generals who commanded the 
insurgents, ‘ growing jealous one of the other, they fall into 
parties amongst themselves, and then into open War, where 
in several battels, all the Generals were slain but two, viz. 
Licungz® and Changien, by our Author called Ly® and 
Cham. ... After quoting Diocletian on the treachery of 
kings’ counsellors, Sefior Palafox proceeds with his story of 
Ly and Cham, who ‘ in a very little time, by force of arms, 
make themselves Masters of Five Provinces.’ Whereupon 
Ly, not willing to share further glories with his colleague, 
caused Cham to be murdered and himself to be crowned and 
‘took upon him the Title of the Emperor of China.’ Mean- 
time the Manchus (Tartars), waiting their chance, watched, 
from beyond the Great Wall, the gradual dissolution of the 
Chinese Empire. 

But the Manchu prince ® ‘ had solemnly sworn peace with 
the Royal Family of China . . . and therefore he could not 
resolve with himself, as great Idolator as he was, to violate 
that Oath . . .: a great Example to those who boast of the 
true Religion, and yet swear and promise without regarding 

% Williams, in The Middle Kingdom, names the last Ming Emperor Hwai-tsung. 

* Sefior Palafox, staunch royalist, represents Xunchen (whom he sometimes calls 
Zunchin) as the innocent, virtuous victim of unworthy counsellors. This author’s 
nterpretations of Chinese character are deeply coloured by Spanish romanticism. 
Montanus seems to be a realist acquainted with the Chinese people. 

5 Known to later historians as Li Tsz-ching. 

® Translator’s note: ‘I must out of Montanus let you know, that he was not the 
Cham, or Emperour of the Tartars, but only a petty Prince amongst them, whose 
Grandfather was the first of his Family, who was advanced to that dignity by the 
consent of the inhabitants of his Country, which was only a small Province in Tarfary, 
called Munchen,’ 
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the performance of either their Oaths or Promises.’ There- 
fore the Tartar prince only ‘ kept himself in readiness to take 
advantage of all occasions which might be beneficial to 
him’ ! 

The Chinese traitor Ly, not content with his five provinces, 
determined to attack Peking, kill the Ming Emperor Xunchen, 
and himself don the imperial yellow robe. But, recollecting 
that, ‘besides the vast extent of Pequin, it was vety well 
fortified, and in time of peace was guarded with 80000 of the 
Emperour’s best Souldiers,’ Ly decided that victory would 
not be easy. ‘ The Imperial Palace alone is above two miles 
in circumference, and defended with two or three Walls, 
with their Ditches and Bulwarks, which are all distinct the 


one from another, and which cannot be taken but separately 
one after the other.’ Disheartened by these difficulties, Ly 
determined to try strategy instead of force. He began by 
bribing several of the ‘ grandees,’ chief among them the 
eunuchs of the Imperial Palace, ‘ who were then very potent 
and considerable in the Court.’ With their assistance Ly 


sent into the Imperial City of Pequin several of his most trusty and 
valiant Commanders disguised like Merchants, with Instructions to 
keep open shop, and to expose on sale several rich Merchandises. 
These counterfeit Merchants were never suspected to be great 
Commanders and their Apprentices and Servants choice Souldiers. 
It concerned them though to mind their Trade, for upon that 
depended the purchase of the greatest Empire in the world... . 
Those in the City and Court who kept intelligence with the Tyrant 
failed not to lessen the Guards and to weaken the Strength of the 
place as much as lay in their power. Thus in a little time the 
Treason broke out all of a sudden, to the great Disorder and 


Astonishment (as may easily be imagined) of all the Inhabitants who. 


were not privy to the Conspiracy... . Ly presently appeared and 
found the Gates of the Town open, and his men victorious in the 
Conquest of this great City, before he could attaque it ! 


While a loyal guard was defending the Imperial Palace, 
the Emperor 
considered how speedily to dispose both of his Royal Family and 
Person, which was in the most Tragical manner that ever Histories 
related: He had but one only Daughter, very young, which till 
now had been the Hope and Desire of the Empire . . . her Throat 
was cut by her own Father, and that at her own supplication, that 
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she might not see her Honour and illustrious Rank become a shame- 
ful prey to a Tyrant and Traytor. After this horrid Execution, the 
Emperour with his hands yet reeking with the bloud of his Daughter, 
went into the Garden of the Palace, accompanied with his Legiti- 
mate Spouse, the Empress. He abandoned six other Wives, who 
had each of them the Title of Queen, thirty others who were the 
most Illustrious Ladies of the Empire, and three thousand others 
of lesser Quality. It is very difficult for the Soul of Man, let it be 
never so great and compassionate, when it is oppressed with such a 
tumult of Griefs at once, to extend its care to each particular 
Concern. . . . He went to die, deprived of all comfort but a very 
doleful one, which was, that he yet had it in his power to be his own 
Executioner. The Fountains, Flowers, Groves, Birds, and a great 
variety of living Creatures, which were the pleasant Recreations of 
this Delicious place, were now no longer the Divertisement of this 
Prince. Here was nothing now but Grief and Sorrow. . . . 

This Prince being very pensive and solicitous how to prevent 
greater Disgraces yet, went together with those who accompanied 
him towards a little Grove, at the Entrance to which he stopp’d ; 
and then the Empress guessing at his Design, approached to him, 
and giving him her last Embraces, she . . . quit forever an Empire 
and an Emperour . . . and then she entered all alone into the 
Grove, and with a Cord hanged her self upon one of the Trees. A 
dreadful Spectacle, which might make even those who were more 
senseless than the Trees, lament so direful a death of so great an 
Empress. . . . Presently after, the Emperour went and placed 
himself near his wife, whom he saw hanging upon a Tree... . 
Then, poor Prince, he asked a little Wine of one of the Lords which 
attended him; not that he was a Lover of Wine; for on the con- 
trary he was the most sober and moderate in his pleasures of all the 
Princes which ever governed that Empire. And as for Women, he 
was so chaste towards them that he never frequented his Serasio ; 
which gave occasion to all his Subjects to give him a Title, which 
signifies, The Chaste Prince, or one who never goes to the Seralio : 
It was not therefore for the love he had to Wine, that he asked for 
it; but he only desired a little to refresh and revive his Spirits, 
which were sunk and oppressed. And doubtless he had need of 
great Vigour to put in execution the Action he designed . . . he 
untied his Hair, and presently with his own hands he hanged 
himself upon a Tree near to that on which the Empress remain’d 
strangled. . 

The Emperour of China remained thus hanging on a Tree, the 
Prince who was the Idol of his people, at the very name of whom 
Millions of men trembled; the Sovereign of above a hundred 

Vor. CXXII—No. 728 P 
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Millions of Subjects; the Monarch of a Kingdom as spatious as 
all Europe; he who counted his Souldiers by Millions and his 
Tributes by hundred of Millions. Finally, the potent Emperour of 
the great Empire of China is hanged upon a Tree, and his Royal 
Consort, the Empress, upon another near him. What a weighty 
Load did the Trunks of these Trees support! But of what weight 
had it need be to make the great men upon earth duly weigh what 
is all this terrible and ambitious Grandeur which in so few moments 
passes from the height of the Felicities of this Life to an Abyss of 
Misery! This unhappy Monarch finished his Reign at the age of 
32 years, or according as some say, at 35. Buta few years to have 
said he lived, but fewer to say that he reigned, if compared with his 
Predecessors ; for his Grandfather Vanlie? ruled over China near 
fifty years, and Zunchin lived but thirty five . . . the last Emperour 
of this Race, whom the Spanish Relation calls the Don Rodrigue of 
China. 

So ended the native House of Ming that had reigned over 
the united Chinese Empire for 276 years. 

Ly, the usurper, profited but a short while by his 
treacheries. One of the late Emperor Zunchin’s generals, 
Wu San-kwei (whom our author calls Usangué), ‘ did most 
passionately desire some opportunity to revenge both the 
death of his Master and of his Father, who was a great 
Officer in the Emperor of China’s Court and was put to death 
by the Tyrant.’ Believing that no force in China was powerful 
enough to overcome Ly, General Wu San-kwei, whose 
regiment guarded the northern frontier along the Great 
Wall, invited the Manchus (Tartars) to become his allies, and 


he gave them entrance through that part of the Wall which was 
committed to his Guard. Without all dispute this was a most 
pernicious resolution, and such as could only tend to the compleating 
of the entire ruine of the whole State. In all appearance this 
Usangué was more intent upon revenging his private quarrel than 
successfully to serve his Countrey. . . . The inhabitants of Asia’ 
(comments Sefior Palafox) ‘do, whenever they judge themselves 
injured, right themselves by revenge. It being the general practice 
of all Asia for an injured person to retaliate upon his Adversary 

. and I wish to God, that only these people sought to right 
themselves by revenge and violence. ... This inconsiderate 
Proffer and Demand of Usangué was most acceptable to the Tartarian 
Court, being it was that great advantage to their Interest, which they 


7 By later historians called Wanlieh. 
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had so long coveted. And they judged to be thus called in, was a 
full acknowledgment of their Right, and that now there remained 
nothing but taking possession, to make themselves the Lawful 
Masters. The Tartars thought this would exempt them from all 
just reproach of either invading or surprising the Chineses . . . and 
yet these people, who had all this regard to Justice, are Barbarians. 
Our Politicians of Europe, who have so little, are Civiliz’d, that is 
’ tO say, persons instructed in all the Duties of Humane and Civil 
Society... . 

The Tartars having now made sufficient provision of all the 
necessaries for their Expedition, they entered into China by that 
part of the Wall, through which the General Usangué had opened 
them a passage. . . . It was in the year 1643 that the Tartars made 
this irruption into China; neither the Day nor the Moneth is set 
down ; but it may very well be supposed that it was towards the 
latter end of that year; for the Relation saith, that in the space of 
three years and some odd Moneths that vast Empire was entirely 
conquered, and that the last of all the Towns which submitted to 
the Tartarian yoke, was Canton, of which the Tartar possessed him- 
self in the beginning of Jamuary, 1847. Neither is the number of 
the Forces which went into this Expedition very certainly known ; 
we only know that their Number both of Horse and Foot was 
almost incredible. They divided their Army into several distinct 
Bodies of Foot and Horse, some of a hundred, some of two hundred 
thousand men, which at first did very much incommode one 
another ; for some of them advanced, plundered, and subdued that 
part of the Countrey which was designed the Prey and Conquest of 
others, . . . The Cham of Tartary . . . was called Xunchi, and was 
not above to or 12 years old.8 . . . This young Monarch resolved 
to pass into China at the head of his Army . . . accompanied with 
three of his Unkles, who supported this young Prince, & serv’d 
him with Valour and Loyalty. . . . 

The War in a short time extended it self into the Province of 
Pequin, the Capital City whereof had for the last Ages been always 
the Seat of the Court of the Emperours of China, and there the 
Tyrant had established himself, and drawn to him all the Grandees 
of his Party. But the Fame and Success of the Tartars quickly 
displaced him. . . . Thus, though in some few places the Chineses 
were so obstinate as not to submit to a Forreign Power, and in 
others made some show of resistance, yet generally they all presently 
yielded themselves up to the strongest, and few or none did firmly 
adhere to the Tyrant... . 

The Tyrant had in Peguin a very gallant and numerous Army, 


8 Some historians give his age as six. 
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who were very well paid. . . . But this Usurper being but a 
cowardly Traiter, and all his Souldiers so many treacherous Villains, 
their huffing Vapours quickly vanished. . . . Ly knew there was 
no safety for him so near his Enemy ; for as it would be rashness to 
run the hazard of a Battel, so the danger was equal, to stay and 
expect his Enemy, and to think to defend himself, being blocked up 
in the City of Pequin, therefore he resolved to retreat, and to abandon 
his Capital City as soon as the Enemy was within three days journey 
from it. The Tyrant, before he discamped, discharged some of his 
Choler upon the people, and executed most horrible Cruelties in 
the City . . . presently he took his flight, and carried along with 
him the Treasure of all the Emperours of China: but he was not so 
loaded with Riches, as with the execration of the People, which 
have eterniz’d his Memory amongst the Chineses as the most 
detestable Villain which ever breath’d. 

The Tartars presently appeared before the Walls of the City of 
Pequin, and made their entrance without any resistance ; but assoon 
as they perceived that the Tyrant had made his Escape, they made 
no stay, but instantly followed him; but it was not possible for 
them to overtake him; therefore the young Xunchi returned to 
Pequin, into which, assoon as he had made a most magnificant 
entrance, they judged it convenient with all expedition to declare 
him the absolute Monarch of all that Golden Kingdom; for so the 
Tartars call China. 

So began the reign of the Manchus, called the Tsing, or 
‘Pure,’ Dynasty.® In 1911 Chinese revolutionists drove 
them out of power and made Peking the capital of the 
tepublic. In 1928, when General Chiang Kai-shek removed 


the Government to Nanking, the name of Péking was 
changed from ‘ Northern Capital’ to Peiping (‘ Northern 


Peace ’). 
F, E. Dean. | 


® The scion of this dynasty, Pu Yi, formerly known as ‘The Boy Emperor’ of 
China, now sits on the throne of Manchukuo under the protection and tutelage of his 
Japanese sponsors, who, it is said, intend to restore to him his ancestral Peking palaces 
—under the xgis of Japan. 
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THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN FRANCE 


By Sir CHaArzEs PETRIE 


THE local elections in France are due to take place on Octo- 
ber 10 and 17, and, as they are fought on party lines, the result 
will provide some means of ascertaining whether the electorate 
is still supporting the Front Populaire, or whether a reaction 
has set in against the latter and all its works. In these citcum- 
stances the voting may well prove to have an international 
significance, and in this connexion it cannot be forgotten that 
it was local elections which brought down the Spanish 
monarchy six years ago, with consequences that have since 
been felt from one end of Europe to the other. 

On this side of the Channel attention has not unnaturally 
been concentrated upon the poor showing of the Front 
Populaire in the matter of finance, and one continually hears 
expressions of surprise that this has not discredited the coali- 
tion now in office. Those who take this view are inclined to 
forget that the second Socialist Administration of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, which was far weaker than the Governments of 
MM. Blum and Chautemps, lasted for over two years, and it 
was not until the eve of the crisis of 1931 that it became 
definitely unpopular. On the basis of the British analogy the 
Front Populaire has at least another twelve months to run, 
while it has certain other assets in its favour which were 
certainly not possessed by Mr. MacDonald and his colleagues. 

For many yeats France appeared to be the only belligerent 
of the Great War that had emerged from the conflict with her 
national life substantially unchanged. The same statesmen 
as in pre-war days were at the helm, the economic structure 
was unaltered, and outside a small circle in Paris the institu- 
tion of the family was what it had been for a century. While 
the rest of Europe, including Great Britain, was struggling to 
adapt itself to the changed circumstances of the post-war era, 

421 
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France, in spite of her enormous sacrifice in blood and treasure, 
pursued the even tenor of her way, and the outlook of the 
vast majority of her citizens continued to be that of the nine- 
teenth century. The slump of 1929 was the first event to 
disturb this complacency, for it meant the serious curtailment 
of that tourist traffic which had become one of the principal 
French industries ; but far more alarming was the accession 
of Herr Hitler to power, and the consequent realisation of the 
fact that the Treaty of Versailles, which seemed to have 
restored to France the hegemony of Europe lost since 1870, 
was not worth the paper on which it was written. Taken in 
conjunction with the Stavisky scandals, these events com- 
pletely revolutionised the outlook of the man in the street, 
and it was when he was most disquieted that the General 
Election took place in May of last year. 

The most remarkable result of that election was the return 
of no less than eighty-two Communist deputies, and the 
weakening of the Centre to the profit of the extreme Right 
and the extreme Left. Europe was aghast, but the event was 
not so extraordinary as it appeared. In the first place, the 
vote was primarily against the ‘ old gang’ of politicians, and 
the repeated financial scandals and studied indifference to 
social reform with which they had become associated in the 
popular mind. A marked feature of the elections was the 
defeat of deputies belonging to the liberal professions and the 
return of manual workers in their place. Then, again, the 
Communists adopted a moderate tone in contrast with their 
wild utterances on this side of the Channel, and they exploited 
to the full the French fear of Nazi Germany, which they 
represented as a stronghold of reaction and militarism. It 
was felt to be almost a patriotic act to vote Communist, and 
the Red leaders themselves were careful to perpetuate this 
illusion by the use of such slogans as ‘ Pour une France libre, 
forte et heureuse” Rarely has an electoral hook been more 
carefully or more appetisingly baited. Nor was this all, for 
the parties of the Centre and Right, where they were not 
completely discredited, were disunited, and unable to make 
any effective resistance. All the same, the extreme Right did 
gain a number of seats, and this may one day prove to have 
been extremely significant. 

It has been estimated that the failure of the previous 
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Government’s deflationist policy, combined with the modera- 
tion of the Communist spokesmen, may well have accounted 
for at least 3,000,000 of the 3,300,000 votes cast for Socialist 
and Communist candidates. The enormous advance in the 
Communist poll certainly did not mean that there was an 
equivalent number of convinced Communists in France. 
There were villages where the whole electorate voted Red 
and went to Mass next Sunday as usual. Many of these 
Communist voters have openly exclaimed, ‘If the Front 
Populaire won’t do anything for us, we'll vote for the Royalists 
next time,’ thus showing to what extent their attitude was but 
a reaction against the old politicians. These simple workers 
and peasants knew little of the Bolshevism to which they were 
thus giving their support. When a Russian marshal visited 
the pressoirs of Rheims, the workpeople rushed forward to 
shake their ‘ comrade’ by the hand, only, however, to be 
pushed back by the police on the demand of the outraged 
officer. 

It must also be admitted, however reluctantly, that the 
Front Populaire has a good deal to the credit side of its account 
for what it has accomplished during its tenure of office. In 
the matter of social legislation France lagged far behind Great 
Britain, Germany and Italy, and M. Blum undoubtedly made 
up a good deal of leeway. It is a standing reproach to the 
politicians of the Centre that, in contrast with the English 
Conservative Party, they did so little for the well-being of 
their less fortunate fellow-countrymen, and in more than one 
of the larger centres of population, not least in Paris itself, the 
standard of working-class housing is a reproach to a civilised 
nation. Such being the case, it is not surprising that the 
masses are grateful to those who have considered them for 
the first time in the history of the Republic, and if the local 
elections go to the Left it will be in consequence of this 
feeling. The working man knows nothing of the niceties of 
high finance and foreign policy, but he realises that his 
present rulers have done something to make fraternité an 
accomplished fact, whereas their predecessors merely paid 
lip-service to it as an abstract principle. Unhappily, the 
appetite soon grows for that on which it feeds, and, like 
Oliver Twist, the French working classes began clamouring 
for more. They took the law into their own hands, occupied 
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factories, and by their refusal to work at the Paris Exhibition 
rendered their country the laughing-stock of Europe. By 
nature the French working man is far less reasonable than his 


Opposite number in England, and he is generally led by 
knaves or poltroons. Time and time again in English 
industrial history has some trusted trade union leader swung 
the rank and file in favour of moderate counsels and away 
from the extremists: in fact, our boasted national common- 
sense is probably more evident among working men than in 
any other class in the community. In France the reverse is the 
case. The led are easily hypnotised by catchwords, while the 
so-called leaders are content to dance to the piping of the 
agitator. In the intransigence of the Confédération Générale du 
Travail (C.G.T.) lies one of the chief dangers that threatens 
France at the present time. 

The consequence has been a financial crisis of the first 
magnitude. Faced with the prospect of ever-increasing 
taxation and stringent regulations to win the favour of the 
clients of the Front Populaire, capital has fled the country, and 
confidence will not be restored by a soothing word dropped 
every now and then by one of the more moderate members of 
the Cabinet. As the famous Baron Louis, who restored the 
French finances after the Revolution, once observed to his 
sovereign, ‘ You make good politics, and I will make good 
finance.’ The history of the last twelve months in France, 
as of the years 1929-31 in Great Britain, has proved that 
Socialism and Capitalism are impossible bedfellows, for the 
latter is dependent upon public confidence, which the former 
automatically destroys. ‘The question of the moment in 
France is which of the two systems is to survive. 

Unfortunately, the crisis cannot be solved in the sanie 
manner as was the similar one in Great Britain six years ago. 
There is no King who stands above the strife of parties, and 
although the President, M. Lebrun, is universally respected, 
he does not enjoy the prestige of a George V. Furthermore, 
although there is nothing in the Constitution to prevent a 
dissolution of the Chamber before its four years’ mandate has 
expired, such a step would be a breach of constitutional con- 
vention, and would be regarded as tantamount to a coup d'état. 
The general situation would have to appear a great deal more 
desperate than it does to-day before even a bare majority of 
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the electorate would approve of such action on the part of 
the President. The consent of the Senate, too, would be 
necessary, and that body, having brought down the Blum 
Administration, is very chary of anything that might be con- 
strued into an attack on the Front Populaire, for fear that it 
might thus unloose a storm which would result in its own 
destruction. One of the chief obstacles in the path of those 
who wish to restore the finances of France is the lack of 
realisation on the part of most Frenchmen that there is any- 
thing specially the matter with them. 

In foreign affairs the Front Populaire has been extremely 
unlucky and singularly maladroit, and it is probably in this 
field, rather than in that of finance, that the real danger for it 
lies. It was hardly in office before it had to abandon Sanctions 
against Italy, with the resulting diminution of the national 
prestige, and then came the Spanish Civil War. There is 
plenty of evidence to prove that most of the Ministers would 
have liked to support Valencia against General Franco, but 
that would have meant a breach with London, which was too 
gteat a risk to run even in the cause of international Socialism. 
Accordingly, France proceeded to make the worst of both 
worlds by helping the Spanish Reds unofficially, while at the 
same time holding up her hands in horror at the aid given to 
the Nationalists by Rome and Berlin. This did not deceive 
anybody, and only earned those responsible for such an 
attitude the contempt of both parties in Spain, and of all 
honest men in the rest of Europe. 

The Franco-Soviet Pact was inherited, if welcomed, by 
M. Blum, and a damnosa hereditas it has proved in spite of its 
popularity with the victorious majority. In foreign policy 
France has never been very particular about the company she 
kept since the days when Francis I. allied himself with the 
Sultan, and Richelieu, Cardinal though he was, supported 
Gustavus Adolphus against the German Catholics: yet, 
however questionable these alliances may have been on 
ethical grounds, they undeniably furthered the interests of 
France. No such argument can be put forward on behalf of 
the Soviet Pact. The ink was hardly dry upon it before two 
of France’s oldest friends, Belgium and Yugoslavia, made it 
quite clear that this was the end so far as they were con- 


cerned. Then Rome and Berlin, temporarily at - rate, 
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buried the Austrian hatchet, and a Nazi-Fascist b/oc came into 
existence reaching from the Kiel Canal to Sicily, thus undoing 
the good that had been done by the Franco-Italian Agreement 
of January 1935. Above all, the Soviet Pact has alarmed that 
very section of British opinion which was most friendly to 
France. All this might have mattered but little had the new 
ally proved of real worth, whereas Russia would appear to 
be a political and military factor of declining importance. A 
nation which makes a habit of shooting its best generals, and 
of which the Government is so insecure that hardly a day goes 
by without the discovery of some new plot for its violent 
overthrow, can hardly be regarded as a satisfactory friend in 
need. Furthermore, the repeated blood-baths in which the 
present rulers of Russia are continually indulging have 
alienated civilised opinion to such an extent that some of the 
odium incurred by M. Stalin naturally falls on those, such as 
the French, who are associated with him. The only practical 
result of the Franco-Soviet Pact is that France is to-day more 
dangerously isolated in Europe than she has been for a 
generation. 

In the case of French politics analysis is always easier than 
ptophecy, and this was never more true than at the present 
time ; nevertheless, there are certain indications which merit 
consideration. The first of these is that even after the fall of 
M. Blum the Front Populaire is mote united than its opponents. 
It was its admirable discipline which helped it to victory last 
year, and although the Communists and most of the Socialists 
regard M. Chautemps as too moderate, they realise that they 
must hang together if they are not to hang separately. Such 
being the case, the same discipline is likely to be manifested 
at the local elections this month, The Radical-Socialists are. 
admittedly unhappy, and if by any chance the coming elections 
show a swing to the Right they will break with their present 
allies : if, on the contrary, the electors vote Front Populaire, 
the Radical-Socialists will make the best of it. At the same 
time there are limits beyond which neither they nor the 
majority of the Socialists will go, and France is as unlikely to 
become Communist on the Moscow pattern as Fascist or Nazi 
on the Italian or German. There are many people in Paris, 
well qualified to express an opinion, who believe that out of 
the coalition which at present governs France there will in 
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due course emerge something like the British Labour Party 
before 1931, with the Communists to the Left of it. This is 
an interesting speculation, and such a development would 
certainly be to the benefit of France, but as yet there is little 
sign of it. The C.G.T. will have to submit to a good deal 
of self-discipline first, and it will have to produce leaders who 
have some higher conception of leadership than merely being 
pushed on from behind. The British Labour Party, for 
better or for worse, stands by itself in the modern world, and 
it is not easy to imagine a counterpart to it being created in 
Paris. 

However this may be, it is impossible to resist the con- 
clusion that the chief strength of the Front Populaire lies in the 
divisions and weakness of its opponents. The Centre and 
Right are a pitiful spectacle, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that if their leaders spent half the time attacking the Left that 
they devote to intriguing against one another the outlook for 
France would be very different. The old Republican poli- 
ticians, whose names appeared in Cabinet after Cabinet from 
the days of M. Clemenceau to those of M. Laval, ate generals 
without an army: some unexpected turn of fortune’s wheel 
may place them for a few brief months in office once again, 
but they have no real backing in the country, except among 
the more elderly Jdourgeois fearful for their money-bags. 
Whatever else the last General Election may have done, it 
broke the spell so far as the professional politician was con- 
cerned. The ultimate consequences of this are as yet hidden, 
but on the Right, as on the Left, new ideas are being venti- 
lated, and in due course that will mean the rise of new men— 
certainly not before it was time. 

To pass from the general to the particular: during the last 
few years the Croix de Feu has figured somewhat prominently 
in the columns of the British Press, and its leader, Colonel de 
la Rocque, has come to be regarded as a potential dictator of 
the Italian or German type. Asa result of the law suppressing 
all semi-military organisations, the Croix de Feu has now 
become the Parti Social Frangais, or P.S.F. as it is more usually 
termed, under the same leadership. In either form far too 
much importance would seem to have been attached to it 
both in France and abroad. Colonel de la Rocque is not the 
man to head a popular movement, as those who have come 
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into contact with him would be the first to admit. He is a 
poor speaker, is very secretive, and refuses to co-operate with 
those who largely share his views but are not prepared to 
admit that he has a divine mandate to govern France. The 
impression one gets to-day is that the P.S.F. has lost ground 
steadily during the past nine months, while its continued 
existence and its leader’s quarrels with the other groups of 
the Centre and Right have proved of immense help to the 
Front Populaire. In some circles an even more. sinister 
interpretation has been put upon its activities in recent crises, 
but it is difficult to obtain any definite information of a first- 
hand nature on this point. 

The hope of the French moderates is far more likely to 
be M. Jacques Doriot, who is well on the way to becoming 
the Joseph Chamberlain of his country. He has come from 
the extreme Left, for he was until lately an active Communist, 
and he only ceased membership of that party when he realised 
that it had no other object in France than to further the aims 
of Russia. M. Doriot is a born orator, but, unlike so many 
speakers of the first rank, he can adapt himself to his audience, 
and there is always a solid foundation of reasoned argument 
to his speeches. As might be supposed, he is anathema to 
his former associates, and he has become the object of a 
campaign of persecution almost without precedent even in 
French political history. Trumped-up charges have been 
invented to deprive him of his seat in the Chamber and of the 
mayoralty of Saint Denis, where his administration had 
wrought a veritable revolution in social conditions, and the 
bye-election there was marked by official interference on what 
may almost be described as a Spanish scale. It is often stated 


that M. Doriot and his Parti Populaire Frangais (P.P.F.) are. 


Fascist, which is by no means the case. | All over Europe 
it is the policy of the Socialists and Communists to seek to 
discredit their opponents by labelling them Fascists, and 
particularly is this so in France. On the contrary, the P.P.F. 
stands for the restoration of those liberties which a succession 
of weak Governments has allowed to become imperilled— 
that is to say, freedom of speech, freedom of work, freedom 
of education, and freedom of the Press. It is true that 
M. Doriot favours a reorganisation of the State on a corpora- 
tive basis, but there is nothing exceptionable in that, for not 
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only is it in accordance with old French traditions, but in 
modern times it has been preached by Georges Sorel, to whom 
Signor Mussolini owes so much. Unlike Colonel de la 
Rocque, the leader of the P.P.F. is quite ready to collaborate 
with those who will work with him, and his party organisation 
is very far from being a ‘ one-man show.’ It is true that he is 
often reproached with having once been a Communist, but 
that gives him an enormous advantage over men like Colonel 
de la Rocque, who have little political experience, and to the 
younger generation it appears an asset rather than a handicap, 
for it means that he knows his opponents and their tactics. 

There is another organisation of the Right which looms 
large in the British Press, and that is the Action Frangaise. 
Associated as it is with men of the brilliance of M. Léon 
Daudet and of the learning of M. Charles Maurras, it can 
never be negligible, but although monarchies may have been 
overthrown by leading articles, they have not so far been 
restored by this means. Indeed, it is at least an arguable 
proposition that the Action Frangaise has done the Royalist 
cause more harm than good, and it is to be noted that the 
French Royal Family has now its own organ, the Courrier 
Royal. The Action Frangaise (the paper has the same name 
as the organisation) is widely read because of its sparkling, 
if scurrilous, attacks on prominent politicians, but as an 
effective force the movement has ceased to count. After 
all, it has been in existence for thirty years, and France is still 
a republic. 

It is difficult for a foreigner not to feel that there is an 
atmosphere of unreality about French politics. The elec- 
torate seems hypnotised with names which have lost their 
original meaning. A Republican of the Left, for example, 
holds views which we should associate with ‘ die-hard’ 
Conservatism, but he will foam at the mouth if it is suggested 
that he has any sympathy with the Royalists; yet on many 
points the Comte de Paris would almost qualify for member- 
ship of the Front Populaire. The younger generation realise 
this divorce between theory and fact ; but politics in France 
is an old man’s game, and they have not yet succeeded in 
making their opinions heard to any marked extent. Nor is 
this all, for it is difficult to secure a hearing among the babel 
of voices that are raised at every election; for instance, in 
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one place of 6000 inhabitants which returned a single member 
there were in May of last year no less than 111 aspirants for 
parliamentary honours. 

It is a misfortune that French foreign policy should be to 
so large an extent under the influence of domestic politics. 
In the days of the Weimar Republic in Germany it was the 
Right that was always suspicious of what might happen on 
the other side of the Rhine, but now it is the Left that is most 
vocal in the expression of fear of the German danger. The 
explanation, needless to say, is that the Front Populaire wishes 
to use the national suspicion of Germany to crush National 
Socialism: if Germany were a Communist Power she could, 
like Russia, be armed to the teeth for all the present French 
Government would care. On the other hand, the Right, 
ultra-nationalist as it is in many ways, is now in favour of a 
direct settlement with Germany, probably on the basis of a 
Four-Power Pact in which Great Britain and Italy would also 
participate. In the past France has always been actuated by 
purely material considerations which it has been relatively 
easy to estimate in advance, but now that the Quai d’Orsay 
is being influenced by ideological conceptions, it is difficult to 
foreshadow its line of action, except in so far as this may be 
dictated by the overmastering fear of offending London, and 
so becoming isolated in Western Europe. 

Behind all the rivalries of parties and individuals at the 
Palais Bourbon and elsewhere public opinion as a whole is 
undoubtedly alarmed on the score of security, and this 
concern has deepened considerably during the past eighteen 
months. Since Louis XIV. placed his grandson on the throne 
of Spain the French have, save during the Napoleonic era, 
been accustomed to regard the Pyrenees as the one frontier 
which need give them no concern, and the Mediterranean 


as their back-door. To-day all that is changed, and in the 
event of war with Germany they see themselves attacked in 
the flank across the Alps, and in the rear over the Pyrenees, 
while the line of communication with North Africa seems 
every day to become more insecure. When one reflects that 
at the beginning of the Great War no less than 30,000 Algerian 
natives were already enrolled in the Tirailleurs and Spabis, 
and that before it ended another 155,000 had ‘joined the 


colours (75,000 by free enlistment and 80,000 by conscription), 
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it is easy to understand why France is so anxious over the 
recent sinking of vessels in the Mediterranean. It is true that 
diametrically opposed policies are advocated to restore the 
situation to the south and east, but the problem itself is the 
preoccupation of all thinking Frenchmen, irrespective of 
arty. 

: diate for France lies in the abrogation of the Soviet 
Pact, and an understanding with Germany and Italy, but 
there is little chance of her present rulers adopting any such 
policy, and it remains to be seen whether the ordinary elector 
has yet realised the dangers to which the Front Populaire is 
exposing him. If he has not, then it is to be feared that the 
state of France will be worse before it can be better. 


CHARLES PETRIE. 
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OSBERN THE CRUSADER 


By Sm Everyn Howett, K.C.LE., C.S.1. 


Mosr of us ate, I suppose, aware that October 21 is Trafalgar 
day, and could, at a pinch, recall some echoes of the magnifi- 
cent rhetoric which Shakespeare puts into the mouth of King 
Henry V. as he matched to the field of Agincourt. If you 
remember, Agincourt was fought on the feast of Crispin 
Crispian, which falls on October 25. I have to tell of a third 
great event, whose anniversary might fitly be celebrated on 
the same two dates, a famous victory that rang through all 
Christendom and Islam, and the credit of it was largely due 
to a handful of our own countrymen. This was the siege 
and capture of Lisbon from the Moors in 1147 A.D. by an 
unofficially organised expedition, whose members claimed 
to be Crusaders on their way to the Holy Land. In their 
tanks were Germans from Cologne and other parts of the 
Rhineland, Flemings, Bretons, and some other Continentals. 
There was also a strong Anglo-Norman contingent from 
the eastern counties of England, from Kent, London and 
Southampton, and a small body of Scots. The total strength 
is believed to have been about 13,000 men. 

Considering how long ago all this happened and how rare 
the accomplishment of writing then was, we are lucky to 
have a full account of the progress of events written obviously 
soon after the fall of the city by someone who had been 
present throughout and taken part in the fighting. His 
story is told in the Latin of the period, a medium of which 
the writer seems to have had fluent but ungrammatical com- 
mand. He was certainly either of Norman or English blood, 
and probably a cleric. His narrative seems to have been 
an official report addressed to some ecclesiastical superior, 
perhaps one of those who helped to raise and furnish forth 
the expedition, and was no doubt preserved for the first 400 
years of its existence in some monastic library. On the dis- 
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solution it passed into the possession of Matthew Parker, 
the first Protestant Archbishop of Canterbury, and was by 
him bequeathed, together with many others (a priceless col- 
lection), to his old college—Corpus Christi—at Cambridge, 
where it still is.1 The author is generally known to scholars 
as ‘Osbern the English Crusader,’ on the strength of his 
Opening sentence. And though it is really not clear whether 
Osbern was the name of the writer or of the person to whom 
he was writing, we may agree to follow their example. 
Nothing more is known of him or his correspondent from 
other sources. 

The expedition, to the number of 164 ships, assembled at 
Dartmouth. It was marshalled in three divisions. Those 
who came from within the bounds of the Roman Empire 
were led by Arnold of Arschott, nephew of Duke Godfrey. 
Christian de Gistell commanded the men of Flanders and 
adjacent regions. The remainder, who included Bretons and 
Scots besides Normans and English, were under four con- 
stables. These were Hervey de Glanville, who led the men 
of Norfolk and Suffolk ; Simon of Dover, under whom were 
all the ships of Kent ; Andrew of London, with the London 
contingent ; and Saher de Arcelles, in charge of the rest. 
On Friday, May 23, the fleet set sail. Five days later they 
sighted some of the peaks of the Pyrenees, and the sea began 
to grow rough. The same evening a storm came up and the 
fleet was scattered. A dreadful night ensued, but with 
morning the sea abated a little and Osbern’s ship with a few 
companions was able to make the harbour of San Salvador, 
which David identifies with Gozon, some miles from Ovieto. 
Thence they made their way down the coast from one estuary 
to another, until finally on the afternoon of a day in the fore 
part of June they entered the mouth of the Douro and cast 
anchor before Oporto, which was their rendezvous. Here 
they were joined by the rest of the expedition. 

Osbern notes that Porto had been recovered from the 


2 It was first published in 1861 at the instance of the Portuguese Government 
and edited for the Lisbon Academy of Sciences by Alexandre Herculano, the Portu- 
guese historian. There have been several subsequent editions, of which the most 
recent are those of Dr. José Augusto de Oliveira, with translation into Portuguese, 
and of Charles Wendell David, an American scholar, with translation into English. 
To these and all others concerned I take this opportunity of making my acknowledg- 
ments. 
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Moors eighty years before. Since then the warfare of the 
Crescent and the Cross had been incessant throughout the 
Iberian peninsula. The Christians had slowly gained ground, 
but with great difficulty, and the issue was still uncertain. 
In the throes of the struggle the future kingdom of Portugal 
had been born. Affonzo I’, son of Henry of Burgundy, a 
statesman and a warrior, but crafty and treacherous, had set 
up as an independent monarch only three or four years 
before, but his claim had not been recognised by Castile, 
and the advancement of his pretensions had only made his 
position the more precarious. By a bold stroke a few weeks 
before the arrival of the ships in Oporto, he had seized the 
fortress of Santarem. Santarem is a place of a strategic value 
recognised since Roman times. It stands on the north bank 
of the Tagus about 50 miles upstream of Lisbon, and com- 
mands the lowest point at which the river can easily be 
crossed or has even yet been bridged. 

After the capture of Santarem the king had darted back 
to Oporto, presumably to get news of the expedition, which 
can scarcely have been organised without his knowledge and 
consent. As soon as he heard of it, ten days before Osbern’s 
atrival in Oporto, he went south again, leaving Peter Pitoes, 
Bishop of Oporto, to receive the strangers and see that they 
had ‘ good cheap of wine and other delights.’ Charged with 
a letter from the king, in which Affonzo disclosed his wish 
to enlist the co-operation of the northerners in his plans 
against the Moors in Lisbon, the bishop formally received a 
deputation from the expedition at the city gate and read 
them out the king’s letter. The deputation, having heard 
what the king had to say, deferred their answer till next day, 
so that they might communicate the terms of the royal 
message to their comrades on board the ships. Next day 
very early in the morning they all came ashore and, the 
church not being big enough to hold them, assembled on a 
hill top in a place called ‘ The Bishop’s Cemetery,’ where the 
bishop received them and delivered them a long address in 
Latin. 

Bishop Petet’s discourse was a dexterous performance. 
He had to find out whether his hearers were primarily pirates 
or Crusaders, and, by a simultaneous appeal to their better 
and their worse natures, to switch them off the delivery of the 
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Holy Sepulchre and on to the capture of Lisbon. He pointed 
out that the same infidels were polluting both places by their 
presence, and urged, quoting St. Ambrose, that what mattered 
was not whether a man had been to Jerusalem or not, but 
how he behaved on his way there and back. Meanwhile 
Lisbon was close at hand, while Jerusalem was a long way 
off, and since they could serve God just as well in one place 
as the other, why should they not try their fortune at the 
nearer ? If so, and if they should take Lisbon, as with the 
blessing of God and the support of the king they well might, 
they would find the king a liberal paymaster, in so far as the 
resources of the royal treasury admitted. Meanwhile they 
could take the preacher and anyone else they chose as hostages. 

The Crusaders agreed to proceed to Lisbon, and ten days 
later they sailed, taking the bishop with them, and the Arch- 
bishop of Braga. All went well until they reached the mouth 
of the Tagus, on the second day, when they were struck by 
a squall. Some of the smaller ships were sunk and their 
crews drowned. The remainder held on, and as they entered 
the estuary their hearts were cheered by a sign from heaven. 
They saw a battle of clouds in the sky, contending in forma- 
tion like armies. At length the white clouds, which came 
from the same direction as themselves, obtained the mastery 
and drove the black clouds before them in flight towards 
Lisbon, leaving nothing but clear blue sky in their wake, so 
that those who beheld were fain to exclaim: ‘ Our cloud has 
conquered. God is with us. The power of the enemy is 
broken. They are confounded, because the Lord hath scattered 
them.’ At the same time the storm ceased and the tossing 
was at an end, as of course it would be, when once they had 
rounded the point. But Osbern was no seaman. 

By the afternoon they were opposite Lisbon, of which 
Osbern proceeds to give some account. He describes it as 
situate on the north bank of the Tagus estuary and mentions 
the belief that its name, which he spells DULYXIBONA, is 
derived from its having been founded by Ulysses. This, like 
much of his description, is borrowed from Solinus and ‘of 
no value and little interest. His topography however makes 
it clear that the Moorish citadel was the modern Castello de 
Sao Jorge, so called indeed because it was the English who 
took it from the Moors. It crowns the highest of the many 
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hills over which the modern town has spread. From this 
citadel, Osbern says, in his time two curtain walls ran down 
the south slope of the hill to the banks of the Tagus, where 
they were linked by a third wall along the foreshore, thus 
enclosing what he calls the city. In these walls were numerous 
towers and gates, of which he mentions one, the Iron Gate. 
Outside the city walls again were suburbs both on the west 
and on the east side, intersected by narrow steep lanes cut 
down into the rock, and every quarter of these suburbs might 
be regarded as a well-fortified castle, so great were the 
difficulties of access. 

The population, including the suburbs, amounted at 
normal times to 70,000 families of taxpayers, besides those 
who enjoyed exemption from all imposts. But at the time of 
the siege, so the victors were informed by no less an autho- 
rity than the Moorish alcayde (governor) after the surrender, 
it contained 154,000 men besides women and children, the 
numbers being swollen by the presence of many refugees 
from Santarem and the leading citizens of Cintra, Almada 
and Palmella, the ring fortresses adjacent to Lisbon. But for 
all they were so many, arms could not be found for more 
than 15,000, and these they took it in turns to don and wear 
in the field according to a roster made out by the alayde. 

The place, says Osbern, was rich and populous beyond 
belief, and its buildings so close packed that nowhere except 
in the market-place could a street more than 7 feet wide be 
found, The cause which he, apparently in all good faith, 
ascribes for this extreme populousness of Lisbon was that 
no tules of religion of any kind were there enforced, but 
every man was a law unto himself. Consequently all the most 
depraved members of the human race flowed into the place, 
“as into a sink, and made it a nursery of lust and filthiness.’ 

On June 28 the first landing was effected without opposi- 
tion. A chance encounter followed, which resulted in the 
Moors being driven back to a gate in the wall overlooking 
the western suburb. No leader was present, and those who 
had gained this advantage sent back for orders. They 
received directions from Saher de Arcelles, who feared an 
ambush, to withdraw. They protested, and Saher went up 
to the scene of action. Having seen the ground, he changed 
his mind and gave orders for the occupation of a ridge 
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commanding the suburb and distant about a javelin cast from 
the city wall. Some confusion seems to have ensued, and 
in the end only two tents, that of Hervey de Glanville and 
Saher’s own, were pitched, in which, says Osbern, ‘ thirty- 
nine of us clad in our coats of mail passed an anxious night.’ 
In the morning reinforcements arrived from the ships. Many 
more tents were pitched, and everybody pretended that the 
summons had not reached him the evening before! The 
two bishops then went off to fetch the king, who had been 
warned of the prospective arrival of the expedition. The 
king came over with them to the newly-pitched camp, and 
on his approach the whole disorderly throng—these ate 
Osbern’s own words—poured out to meet him. His Majesty 
asked who were their leaders and whether any of them had 
been given authority to answer for the whole. In reply he 
was informed who the leaders were and told that, though 
these had not yet indeed been vested with such plenary 
authority as he had in mind, this could be done when his 
proposals had been put forward, as an Indian frontier political 
would say, ‘ in open jirga.’ The king replied to the effect that 
his allies must not expect overmuch in the way of worldly 
reward from a monarch who found it difficult to guard even 
his own life and the lives of his subjects from Moorish 
aggression. He would do everything in his power to satisfy 
their expectations, but he felt that his best chance of making 
a successful appeal lay in addressing himself to their piety 
rather than to their hopes of pecuniary profit. Meanwhile, 
‘that we may not be interrupted by the clamours of your 
peoples,’ let delegates be chosen with whom the whole matter 
could be quietly discussed and definite terms of agreement 
drawn up, which could afterwards be ratified by general 
consent ‘ for the profit of God.’ 

I find the scene easy to picture. It must have been very 
like a jirga with the tribesmen on the North-West Frontier of 
India, and what followed is exactly what would happen 
amongst Afridis or Mahsuds. The Crusaders rushed apart 
to consider their answer to the king, and a long and largely 
irrelevant discussion ensued. They adjourned for lunch, and 
when they came together again accusations of ill-faith were 
bandied to and fro. The Flemings declared in favour of 
acceding to the king’s wishes and staying where they were. 
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They accordingly withdrew and went off with the other 
Continentals to pitch their camp on a hill to the east, é.e. up- 
stream, of the city. The Anglo-Normans and the mixed pack 
of Saher de Arcelles were left wrangling, but were at length 
brought into line by an effective speech delivered by 
Hervey de Glanville. He pleaded so well that when he had 
finished tears of joy stood on every cheek and the air rang 
with shouts of ‘ God help us ’—the Crusaders’ battle cry. 

The delegates from each nation were then speedily chosen, 
and with the help of the archbishop, the bishops, and the 
other clergy a pact with the king was drawn up. The 
king agreed that in the event of the capture of the city it 
should belong to the Franks, wholly and solely, with all its 
contents, as also should all the prisoners and their ransom 
money. The city was not to be handed over to the king until 
the Crusaders had sacked it according to their pleasure, and 
after being so handed over it and its lands were to be par- 
celled out among the victors by the king, as he thought fit, 
to be held ‘ according to the most honourable customs and 
liberties of the Franks,’ the king retaining only the appellate 
tights of an overlord. Besides all this, the ships and goods of 
those who joined the king in his siege of Lisbon and their 
heirs for ever were to be exempt from all dues. Each party 
agreed to give the other twenty hostages. 

All things having been thus settled, it might have "been 
expected that they would get to business. But not at all. 
It was next unanimously agreed to summon the garrison 
formally ‘so that we might seem only to be attacking them 
against our own will.’ A meeting under flag of truce was 
arranged and a deputation, consisting of the Archbishop of 
Braga and Bishop Peter of Oporto with a few Crusaders, was 
sent forward to treat. These stood below the walls while 
the alcayde and the chief men of the city came out above, as 
in an Elizabethan stage direction, to hear what they had to say. 

The negotiation was a mere formality and naturally 
nothing came of it. So plans were laid for a siege. The 
king with all his own forces pitched his camp on a hill 
to the north of the fort, about 500 paces from the ridge 
already occupied by the Anglo-Norman contingent. Next 
morning, while the constables and other leaders were in 
the king’s camp handing over the hostages and taking other 
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necessary measures, the Anglo-Norman slingers opened a 
galling fire at long range upon the defenders. This drew 
out a sally in force by the Moors, which was met by Norman 
and English men-at-arms in steadily growing numbers, and 
the affair grew into a pitched battle, which resulted after 
nightfall in the capture of the western suburb by the Anglo- 
Normans under the direction of Saher de Arcelles. He and 
his victorious men-at-arms with a picked force of archers and 
others lay that night in the Moorish cemetery and watched 
the houses of the captured suburb burning. At daybreak 
the Moors made a counter-attack, but with the help of men 
sent by the king and reinforcements from the Anglo-Norman 
camp this was repulsed and the suburb definitely occupied 
with the cemetery as its key position. This unpremeditated 
success really determined the issue of the siege. For large 
stores of grain and pulse were found in subterranean gran- 
aries in the suburb, and it was by famine that the Moors were 
in the end subdued. 

Although they had occupied the Moorish cemetery in 
such haphazard fashion, the Anglo-Norman constables had 
sufficient control to make proper arrangements for its defence. 
It was held every night by a force of 500 men, and the turn 
of each 500 came round on the tenth night. This gives the 
total strength of the contingent as 4500 men-at-arms besides 
archers, slingers, sailors and attendants. In such a force it 
might have been difficult to keep these arrangements going, 
if the necessity for them had not been clear to all concerned. 
The Moots were therefore to some extent playing into the 
Crusaders’ hands by making a series of determined counter- 
attacks on the cemetery position. These caused heavy 
casualties on both sides, but were uniformly unsuccessful, 
After about a fortnight they were discontinued. The be- 
siegers then had leisure to make two of those military engines 
which were such a remarkable feature of medieval siege 
warfare. They also dedicated two churches, one on each 
side of the city, for the disposal of their dead—an indication 
that they meant to see the business through. But they gave 
also other and more spectacular proof of their determination in 
the two great movable towers which the Continentals on one 
side and the Anglo-Normans on the other were now con- 
structing. The former had a battering-ram in its lower 
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storey. The latter had no ram, but was higher and more 
massive than the other. By August 15 the towers were ready 
and were advanced towards the walls. They proved a dismal 
failure. ‘The Continentals’ tower was indeed brought up to 
the wall. But it was set on fire and burnt before the ram 
could be drawn back even once to deliver its first blow. 
The English tower stuck fast in the sand at some distance 
from the wall. There it was knocked to pieces by the 
defenders’ slings and catapults, and after four days’ struggle, 
in which the attackers lost heavily, was also burnt. A 
* black week ’ followed in which nothing was done. 

An opportune occurrence served to dispel the depression. 
A number of letters written by the besieged in Arabic, which 
Osbern calls Chaldean, were intercepted. These were some- 
how translated, and Osbern gives one as a specimen. It is 
addressed to the King of Evora and implores his assistance 
before it should be too late, and before the fall of Lisbon, 
which for lack of food could not much longer be prevented, 
should expose Evora in turn to the like danger. A few days 
later a corpse was found in the Tagus, and on the body of 
the drowned man a letter. It ran as follows : 

* The King of the people of Evora to the people of Lisbon greeting 
and the hope that they may escape enslavement. I have long ago given 
pledges to the King of the Portugals and I cannot break my word by 
waging war on him or on his people. For the rest, look to it your- 
selves. Procure your own salvation with your own money, lest that 


which ought to have been for your salvation should prove to be your 
undoing. Fare ye well. Give something good to this our messenger.’ 


Siege operations were now vigorously pressed on and 
attempts were made to undermine the wall both on the east 
and on the west side. The Anglo-Norman mine on the west 
side was speedily discovered by the Moors, and after many 
days had been wasted in unnecessary fighting to protect the 
workers the attempt was abandoned. The Anglo-Normans 
then turned their attention to the construction of another 
tower and, to distract the garrison, kept up an incessant 
bombardment from two Balearic slings which they erected— 
one on the foreshore, manned by sailors, and one on higher 
ground opposite the Iron Gate, manned by men-at-arms and 
their messmates. They were formed into parties 100 strong, 
which took turns to man and work the slings, and were thus 
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able, Osbern says, to maintain a fire of 500 stones an hour 
for ten hours a day. 

By the middle of October both the Continentals’ mine 
and the Anglo-Norman tower were approaching completion. 
The tower was slightly smaller than its predecessor, but still 
of great height. The mine, which was directed against the 
wall of the citadel, above the city, was also on the grand 
scale. It was worked on a front of 40 cubits and had five 
adits. The roofs of the galleries were carefully propped up 
with timber and the floors piled high with combustibles. 
On the night of October 15 fire was set to it, and before 
cock-crow next morning about 200 feet of the wall fell in 
with a resounding crash. The Continentals rushed forwatd 
to the breach with a mighty shout expecting to walk in 
without difficulty. But they were met by a most stubborn 
resistance and driven back. A long struggle ensued in 
which the Moors had the advantage. The Normans and 
English, thinking to do their allies a good turn by taking 
their places as they retired, then came up under arms to press 
the attack on a wearied enemy. But they were received with 
such a storm of abuse by the German and Flemish leaders, 
who told them to go and look after their own engines and not 
seek to take advantage of a path into the citadel made neither 
by them nor for them, that they retired to their own camp, 
and for a day or two nothing more was done. 

The tower was now teady. It was covered over with a 
mantlet of plaited osiers and oxhides, to protect it from fire 
and stones, and word was given for the attack to be made on 
the following Sunday, October 19. Every available man from 
the ships was set on to plait more osiers and prepare other 
anti-fire defences. The archbishop was summoned to give 
his blessing on those who advanced, and on the appointed 
morning the Anglo-Norman contingent assembled and 
ptayets were offered. Holy water was sprinkled on those 
about to expose their persons to risk of life and limb, and ‘a 
certain priest’ (who may very well have been Osbern him- 
self), holding a piece of the true cross in his hands, addressed 
the warriors in a most stirring harangue, the whole of which, 
of course, is duly recorded. 

When he had made an end of speaking, all present fell 
upon their faces, groaning, weeping, and confessing their 
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sins. Having received the blessing and been marked with 
the sign of the cross, they sprang to their feet and, rushing 
to the tower, advanced it a considerable distance towards the 
walls, They encountered such a hail of projectiles that they 
could get no further that day. Next morning (October 20) 
they moved their wooden tower towards the tower of 
masonry which stood at the corner of the city walls, at the 
point where the curtain wall descending from the citadel met 
the flanking wall along the foreshore. Here, in anticipation 
of attack at this point, the whole strength of the defence had 
been concentrated. Perceiving this, the assailants deflected 
the advance of their tower and proceeded to drag it past the 
corner to a point near the Iron Gate already mentioned, 
which stood (and still stands) a little back from the river bank 
on rising ground. At this point they got their wooden 
tower within 8 feet of the wall and were able to take in 
teverse the corner tower, which appears to have been built 
like a shell giving protection on the outer side only. By 
nightfall the corner tower and the portion of the wall adjoining 
it had been cleared of the enemy, and the Crusaders retired to 
camp to get a little rest, leaving to defend their tower 100 
of their own men-at-arms and an equal number of Portu- 
guese, with a force of slingers and archers and some light- 
armed youths. The tide was rising, and in the first watch of 
the night the tower and its garrison were cut off. The Moors 
perceived this and made a strong attack upon it by a force 
of men-at-arms issuing from the Iron Gate. At the same time 
another force reoccupied the corner tower and wall. Large 
stores of pitch and tow and oil were already collected there, 
and quantities of these were lit and heaped upon the siege 
tower under cover of a heavy fire of stones. Between the 
siege tower and the wall had been placed a penthouse? of 
plaited osiers manned by seven lads from Ipswich, whose 
duty it was to wheel their shelter behind the tower. These 
now greatly distinguished themselves by removing burning 
matter from the siege tower and its undercarriage. Others 
dug themselves holes beneath the siege tower, from which 
from time to time they rushed out and hurled away the 

® <Tugurium vimineum quod vulgo cattus waliscus dicitur? (Osbetn, p. 141, v.) David 
translates this ‘ a penthouse of plaited osiers, which is commonly called a Welsh Cat.’ 


Why ‘ Welsh ’ I have been unable to discover, though the term ‘ cat’ for this type of 
penthouse seems from the O. E. D. to have been in current use then and for long after. 
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fire balls. Others again in the upper storeys of the siege 
tower poured buckets of water over the hides and osiers 
with which its sides were protected and kept them wet. 
The men-at-arms drawn up in formation kept the attack 
from the Iron Gate at bay. So through the watches of the 
night the defence of the siege tower was maintained by the 
Crusaders until the tide fell. Shortly after daybreak (Octo- 
ber 21) it rose again, and again cut off the siege tower. 
The Moors then redoubled their previous efforts, and the 
battle of the day raged even more furiously than the battle 
of the night. The Portuguese took panic and, ‘ either being 
wounded or pretending to be so,’ found themselves a passage 
through the waters, and all ran away except six. At length 
the tide began to abate and the Moorish assaults to weaken. 
The men-at-arms and others who had been in the siege tower 
for two days and one night enduring an almost intolerable 
strain came out and were relieved by others. 

In the afternoon the Anglo-Norman forces returned to 
the assault. The siege tower was pushed forward until only 
4 feet separated it from the wall, and they began to advance 
the drawbridges on which men could get across on to the top 
of the wall. The sight of this was too much for the Moors. 
They threw down their weapons and, raising their hands in 
supplication, begged for an armistice at least until the morrow. 
A man known as Ferdinand the Captive, to represent the 
king, and Hervey de Glanville were sent forward to treat, 
and the terms of an armistice were drawn up, for the observ- 
ance of which the Moors gave five hostages. ‘These were duly 
handed over and received by Ferdinand and Hervey in the 
first watch and were taken off to the king’s camp to be made 
over to him. But no sooner did the Anglo-Norman rank 
and file hear of what had been done than they were filled with 
fury, because ‘ they thought that the king, as was his nature, 
would achieve their betrayal through the hostages.’ Very 
eatly in the morning (October 22) the Norman constables, 
having invited their colleagues and other leaders to join 
them, went with some elders to the king’s camp ‘ to find out 
what scheme the crafty rascals there had made against them.’ 
Everybody was angry. Even the leaders were losing control 
of their tempers. They were not alone in this respect, 
While they were away an indignation meeting had been 
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summoned in the Anglo-Norman camp. It was. attended 
by ‘ our sailors and other fools like them,’ and the flame of 
their wrath had been fanned by a scoundrelly priest from 
Bristol, afterwards convicted of theft, who delivered a most 
insidious harangue. Beginning mildly, like Mark Antony, 
he ruffled them up to sudden mutiny. The meeting broke 
up in wild disorder. About 400 men, sword in hand, were 
rushing through the camp calling out for Hervey, and 
shouting ‘ Down with the villain. Death to the traitor.’ In 
the open space between the two camps the two parties met, 
and it seemed at first as if there must be bloodshed. But 
Hervey, with Osbern at his side, was still in the king’s camp, 
and in his absence certain of the elders were able in some 
measure to pacify the insurgents, so that all began to put 
their heads together more amicably and consider the next 
move. Meanwhile, the hostages, having got wind of what 
was up, very naturally sought to exploit the situation to their 
own advantage. They went back on the terms of their 
earlier declaration and stated that it was to the king, and no 
one else, that they had surrendered; as for the Crusaders, 
they had rather die than come to any agreement with such 
foul, faithless, wicked and cruel men, who did not even 
know how to spate their own lords. Filled with shame at 
these reproaches, the Crusaders returned and resumed their 
discussions with the king and the hostages. All through the 
day the interminable wrangle lasted. The hostages said that 
if their alcayde, with his daughter and her husband and all his 
possessions and the rest of the citizens, with what was left 
to each of his store of provender, were suffered to depart, 
the city would be surrendered. The Normans and English, 
who had borne the brunt of the fighting, were for accepting 
this offer. The Germans and Flemings, ‘ always greedy,’ 
were for giving nothing at all to the enemy. They were at 
length and with great difficulty persuaded to consent that the 
alcayde alone might be allowed to keep his store of food and all 
his other goods, save only a certain Arab mare, that was his, on 
which the Count of Arschott had set his heart. To this the hos- 
tages, supported by the king, would not agree. The Normans 
and English, already annoyed at the stickling over the Arab 
mare, declared that they had had enough of it. They were for 
returning the hostages and resuming the fight next morning. 
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The Continentals then threatened to carry off the hostages 
by force out of the king’s camp and sent a message to their 
fellows, who began to pour out under arms from the gates 
of their own camp. Everywhere was shouting and the 
clatter of arms. The Normans and English, having warned 
the king of this new danger, drew themselves up with the 
king’s retainers to defend his camp on its eastern side. 
Christian, the leader of the Flemings, and the Count of 
Arschott with great difficulty persuaded their men to forego 
the appeal to arms and returned to the presence of the king. 
By this time the royal temper had also become frayed and 
Affonso turned upon them roundly. He would rather, he 
said, keep his honour intact than take Lisbon, and he would 
give over the siege next day sooner than have anything more 
to do with such allies, All parties having thus exploded in 
turn, a compromise was reached before night compelled 
them to disperse. It was agreed that all the leaders of the 
Crusaders should next morning renew their oath of fidelity 
to the king, for as long as they should remain in his dominions, 
on behalf of themselves and their respective followers, and 
that the Moors should be held to their offer made on the 
previous day to surrender the city on the terms stated. One 
hundred and forty men-at-arms from the Anglo-Norman- 
camp and 160 from the Continentals’ camp were to be detailed 
to take possession of the citadel; the Moors were then to 
bring into the citadel all their money and other valuables 
and make oath that they had no more. When everything had 
been deposited in the citadel, the Crusaders were to search 
the city, and if any property of value were to be found in 
any man’s house the owner of that house was to be put to 
death. The rest should be suffered to depart in peace. Next 
morning (October 23) the two contingents of selected men-at- 
arms duly paraded and advanced to the gate of the citadel, 
which was opened to them. The Germans and Flemings, 
‘ having thought out an ingenious argument,’ the nature of 
which Osbern does not disclose, somehow secured precedence 
for their own men and entered first.* 

Their bad faith was at once apparent; for more than 

3 It seems clear that they were allowed 160 men in the picked force, as against the 


140 Anglo-Normans, because of their numerical preponderance, and for the same 
reason had the prior right of entry. 
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200 of them slipped through the gate behind the men-at- 


arms, and many more made their way into the citadel through 
the breach, which was now undefended. On the Anglo- 
Norman side there was no such indecency. Led by the 
archbishop and the other bishops, and advancing behind the 
standard of the cross and accompanied by the king, their 
constables and elders at the head of the picked force made a 
solemn entry. ‘The cross was placed on the highest point of 
the battlements while the clergy sang a ‘Te Deum.’ Mean- 
while the Germans and Flemings had seen so much to 
inflame their innate cupidity that they forgot all their 
oaths and promises and were neither to hold nor to bind. 
They ran this way and that collecting booty, breaking down 
doors, entering the Moors’ harems, attacking the men and 
molesting the women, and slinking away with things which 
ought to have been put into the common stock. They even 
cut the throat of the ‘ episcopus civitatis,’ * who was a very old 
man, laid hands on the a/cayde himself, and plundered every- 
thing that was in his house. The Count of Arschott with his 
own hands seized the Arab mare and refused to give her up. 

Order was restored only by the exemplary conduct of the 
Normans and English. Preferring to keep their word 
unbroken and their hands unstained by illicit booty, their 
men-at-arms remained quietly seated in the place assigned to 
them. The contrast between this conduct and the behaviour 
of their own followers so affected Christian and the Count 
of Arschott (who however still kept the mare), that they were 
able to recall themselves and their men to a more fitting 
attitude and to secure the return into joint stock of a great 
deal that had been improperly carried off.. The rest of the 
city was then thoroughly and systematically searched by the 
two factions and the booty equitably and peaceably divided, 
after which the Moors were allowed to go. It was on 
October 21 that the armistice had been arranged. The 
exodus began on October 25. When Lisbon had fallen, 
Cintra was handed over and Palmella abandoned by the 
Moors. ‘ The name of the Franks was magnified throughout 
all parts of the Peninsula, and great fear came upon all the 
Moots to whom the tale of these doings was told.’ 


Evetyn HowELt. 


* Most editors think that this must have been the Bishop of the Mozarabs— 
4.¢., the Christians living within the walls under Moorish protection. 
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GERMAN EDUCATION IN 1936 


By Prorgssor LANCELOT ForRsTER 


WHEN a coal fire in a grate is dying after having been plenti- 
fully fed with fuel, it may be dealt with in three different 
ways. We may attack the crusted part on the top, using 
the poker to divide the mass and so encourage the flames to 
consume the unburnt cinders. There will be considerable 
activity for a time, but very soon the upper levels will knit 
together again and the situation will be no better than it was 
before. We may thrust the poker into the middle bars, and 
after stirring vigorously we will again get a revived glow, 
but it will soon subside. The most effective way of dealing 
with the situation is to attend to the lower bars. If these 
are cleared and ample space provided for the inflow of air, 
then the middle and upper levels, being plentifully supplied 
with oxygen, will glow brightly and the fire will be revived. 
So it is with the nation. When there is reached a state 
of crystallisation with crusted conservatism on top, it is not 
possible to end the stagnation by attending merely to the 
top section, nor even to the middle layer. The only hope 
lies in dealing with those who are at the entrance gate, as 
it were, of the State. Nations have generally recognised 
this principle, especially in the last century when national 
self-consciousness became such an important factor in inter- 
national affairs. It was Fichte in his addresses to the Uni- 
versity of Berlin in 1806 who demanded a scheme of educa- 
tion for Germany that would build up a united Germany, 
a Germany that would never again be so weak as to crumble 
before its enemy. Austerlitz and Jena, where Napoleon 
inflicted such crushing defeats on the Prussians and the 
Austrians, provoked this demand for a reorganised and 
tevivified State, and so paved the way, sixty years later, for 
Sedan. The future of the State, said Fichte, lay in the hands 
447 
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of the schoolmaster. In 1798 Pestalozzi had proved by his 
experiment at Stanz, in Switzerland, that social improvement 
could only come through education. Denmark too, after 
suffering national loss through alliance with Napoleon, 
and later through German aggression in 1864, decided to 
revive the national spirit by national education. ‘We must 
strengthen what lies within,’ says Dalgas, ‘ in compensation 
for what we have lost without.’ 

In modern times we get the same idea expressly stated 
by the revolutionaries in Mexico. The very corner-stone of 
the new social order is the ideal that, through education, 
the Mexican can and will be redeemed. ‘ Edwcar es redimir’ 
To educate is to redeem. The school is the agency for the 
social and economic reforms which the people have demanded. 
It seems, however, that the strongest, the most compelling 
force in national regeneration is defeat in war and conse- 
quent fear of defeat in a future war. A proud nation—and 
every nation is proud—will not take any risk, but every pre- 
caution that is known, in order to establish its authority in 
the world of politics, industry and commerce. While the 
urgent demand for higher economic standards may exercise 
a great influence on Governments in regard to education, a 
mote urgent motive is provided by fear of one’s enemies. 
The requirement of the State to-day is a youth sufficiently 
intelligent, imbued with the right national spirit, ready and 
willing to defend his country with determination and courage 
when the emergency arises. The other advantages of educa- 
tion are merely incidental to that main purpose. No nation 
to-day dare neglect education, if it wishes to survive. 

The policy, then, which follows from defeat is based on 
the lessons which that defeat plainly teaches. In 1914 Ger- 
many was the best educated of all nations. It was generally 
agreed that her scientists and scholars were the most pains- 
taking and industrious in Europe. Her scientific and intel- 
lectual triumphs in medicine, chemistry, philosophy and 
theology were recognised by the rest of the world. Such 
high attainment could only be founded on an excellent 
school system. There could be no question about that, 
and yet, in spite of these high standards and this splendid 
technical knowledge and equipment, Germany had to yield 
to her conquerors in 1918. 
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The deduction made was that the crumbling of the army 
and navy was due to the absence of, or at least a deficiency 
of, the will to conquer because the social structure did not 
make each feel that the State mattered to him personally. 
Russia gave way first in the great struggle because the masses 
who were fighting were not greatly interested in Russia. 
It was not their country, but rather the possession of a 
privileged group which abused its authority. Austria to a 
lesser degree was in a similar plight. As national security, 
then, is the first law of nations, there must be an efficient 
educational system which produces men sufficiently intelligent 
to make use of modern weapons; but, unless there is a 
sense of justice within the State, this education, while render- 
ing service to the State in one direction, might be of dis- 
service to the State in another if it awakens in the citizen 
a sense of his inequality or the smallness of his stake in the 
national life. Hence the demand for the Totalitarian State. 
Socialism from this point of view is not for economic bet- 
terment, but is a military necessity. Education is not, and 
never can be, the dominating force in government; it is 
subordinate to the political system which it must serve, as 
Aristotle pointed out in his Po/itics. The character, therefore, 
of the educational scheme must depend on the aims and 
ideals prevailing in regard to the State. 

Germany’s first aim, then, is to intensify the national 
spirit, which, she feels, has been sacrificed in previous schemes 
of education. In the past, she realises, she has been inspired 
by a wrong motive, and serving a false ideal—namely, the 
service of humanity based on the assumption that men of all 
nations are, if not actually, then potentially, equal and of the 
same mental structure. 


Od Set vopiLay diaddpery dvOpwrov avOpwrov 


says a Greek writer ; but apparently it is not so. Just as the 
individual differences between man and man are greater and 
more important than their similarities, so still more are the 
racial and national differences important, and no system of 
education can be efficient which ignores these national 
differences. Nations consist of men and women rooted in 
a certain traditional soil, and for their growth and nurture a 
particular kind of treatment is necessary if the finest fruit is 
Vor, CXXII—No. 728 Q 
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to be obtained. Moselle wine cannot be produced in Bor- 
deaux, nor can true Stilton cheese be made outside England. 

It was by ignoring the deeper emotions of the existence 
of the heart and confining their attention to the head that 
German teachers for two centuries delayed the emergence 
of a true, strong German spirit. Emphasis in the past has 
been on the intellect or on the reason, that which unifies 
the world ; now the education must emphasise the emotions, 
which divide the world, perhaps, and yet enrich it by making 
the national contribution to the world of culture more dis- 
tinctive and nationally significant. 

If this conception of social life, then, is accepted, it 
necessarily follows that those elements and forces which 
hitherto have dominated German culture must be eliminated. 
Hitler has said that Nazism is not for export. It has a special 
national flavour and is unsuited to any but German soil, 
On the other hand, it must be allowed to flourish there and 
not be thwarted by alien forces, which neutralise or retard 
its growth. In the Jewish race the Germans see just this 
internationalising force. It is not that the Jews individually 
ate objectionable, but that their loyalties lie beyond the 
confines of Germany and to that extent weaken the Germanic 
spirit. Their interests are world interests, not German 
interests. They stand for a world culture through the 
supremacy of the intellect, as against the new German ideal 
of a national culture through the refinement of the emotions, 
the strengthening of the will and the development of the 
body. Such people, then, can have neither part nor lot in 
German education. 

A second force which aims at international fellowship 
and good will is the Catholic Church, which bases its appeal 
on the fundamental need of man for God. Difficulties have 
arisen here, since again its loyalties lie over the borders of 
Germany to an authority which may interfere with the 
intensification of the German spirit. According to the new 
German ideal, religion must serve the national ends, and this 
means that everyone must be a good German first, whatever 
else he may be after that. Education and his religion must 
minister to that primary aim. It is also interesting to note 
that the famous schools in Germany known as the gym- 
nasia, where Latin and Greek studies are so efficiently 
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pursued, are in danger of being eclipsed. ‘These schools 
have won more than a national reputation because of their 
high standards in classical scholarship, but for that very 
reason they ate to be reduced in number at least, and in many 
cases the curriculum will be modified. The Greek spirit is 
not the Germanic spirit. The culture of the former is the 
moulding force of Europe ; but Germany wishes to be Ger- 
many, and not a colourless part of Europe. The Greeks 
emphasised the intellect and distrusted the emotions. They 
aimed at a cold classical efficiency, whereas Germany wants 
a warm, passionate zeal expressing itself in loyalty to the 
State and a readiness to defend it. The Greek system had 
value when it concerned itself with a selected few, but the 
situation is different when the whole nation has to be educated. 
All possess feelings and a body, but few possess intellect of 
a high order through which the mind can be approached. 
Another sphere in which modern Germany proposes to 
make changes is the higher ranks of the university, where 
so much time and thought have been devoted to the pursuit 
of knowledge for its own sake. These great scientists and 
scholars, by their careful researches, have enriched the world, 
but neglected Germany. While a certain proportion may 
be dedicated to this service, the numbers will be, and are, 
being greatly restricted. It is stated that of the 7ooo teachers 
on the staffs of the twenty-three universities 1300 have been 
dismissed or forcibly retired, many others have been pen- 
sioned at their own wish, and some have withdrawn into 
private life. The total reduction of staff amounts to 35 per 
cent., but this is paralleled in the student body, which has 
been cut down from 90,000 to 54,000o—a reduction of 40 per 
cent. Even so, it must be remembered that Germany will 
have as many students in the university as England has. 
According to recent statistics, the position is as follows. 
England has one full-time undergraduate in the university 
for every 1013 persons in the population ; Italy, one in 808 ; 
Germany, one in 604; Holland, one in 579; France, one 
in 480; Switzerland, one in 387; the United States, one 
in 125. The reduction in numbers, therefore, is partly a 
return to pre-war conditions, partly due to excess of supply 
of graduates and unemployment, and finally to divert mental 
effort into other channels. But the passion for a Germanic 
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outlook reveals itself even in the realm of science, which 
one hitherto has thought of as detached from, and indepen- 
dent of, national features. Thus the distinguished physicist 
Lenard in the preface to his book Deutsche Physik says : 

German Physics ? one asks. I might rather have said Aryan Physics ; 

or the Physics of the Nordic species of man ; Physics of those who have 
fathomed the depth of Reality, seekers after Truth ; and Physics of the 
very founders of science. But it will be replied that Physics is and 
remains international. It is false. In reality science, like every other 
human product, is raised and conditioned by blood. 
We see, then, that the universities, which in Germany even 
more than in England have been nurseries of scientists and 
scholars, have been invaded by this separatist spirit, which 
must be used to isolate Germany from the rest of the world 
in order that a strong united front may be presented to other 
nations who are seeking to realise an impossible ideal, 
according to the German view. 

It is for this reason that the teaching and philosophy of 
Pestalozzi are now accepted, with the emphasis on the warm 
family hearth as the ideal pattern for education rather than 
on the colder system propounded by Herbert. It was the 
latter who proclaimed the doctrine which Confucius had 
enunciated before him. Men at birth are equal. It is nurture 
that makes them different. All, according to Herbert’s 
theory, come into the world endowed with mind-stuff. It 
is of uniform quality and without direction from within. 
Instincts and emotions do not count in this philosophy, for 
everything depends on the sort of knowledge and the manner 
of its presentation from without. ‘The matter taught,’ 
said Herbert, ‘is the vital thing.’ The teacher is but the 
instrument for conveying this knowledge to the mind. 
* Nihil in animo quod non prius erat in sensu’ is the keynote of 
this school of thought. 

But youth does not wish to be instructed only: it wishes 
to be led; and, as the modern German educationists say, if 
the teachers will not become the leaders of youth, then the 
leaders of youth must become the teachers. German educa- 
tion, then, is getting away from the formality of the school- 
room, with its emphasis on the three R’s and instruction 
which leaves children cold and disinterested. Hence external 
organisations are becoming almost as important as the school 
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itself in fashioning the German citizen of to-morrow. Thus 
the Hitler Youth organisation comprises boys of fourteen 
to eighteen years of age. The Jungvolk includes boys from 
the age of ten to fourteen; and there are parallel organisa- 
tions for girls up to the age of twenty-one—namely, the 
Bund Deutscher Madchen and the Jungmddel, for girls from ten 
to fifteen. It is agreed that Saturdays and one night in the 
week shall be devoted to these youth activities, and Sundays 
shall belong entirely to the parents and the family, the rest 
of the time being given to school work. The teacher is the 
appointed leader of his class; but a more natural leadership 
has to be won in the Youth movement, based, not on intel- 
lectual superiority, but on those qualities of iniative, enter- 
prise and achievement by which the group is compelled to 
acknowledge that leadership. It is therefore a valuable field 
of discovery in that respect, for it too often happens that 
those who are placed in authority in the formal way are 
failures because they are not natural leaders thrown up by 
the sheer force of their character and achievement. 

Though less attention is being paid to the cultivation of 
the intellect, and more to the deepening of the national 
spirit, the cult of physical fitness is perhaps the most out- 
standing of Germany’s aims in modern education. It was 
in keeping with this that Berlin was the scene of the recent 
world Olympic Games. Of this phase of Greek life Germany 
wholly approves. The Germans are getting to the stage 
pictured by Samuel Butler in Erewhon where ill-health was 
regarded as a punishable offence. ‘In our eyes,’ says Adolf 
Hitler, ‘the German youth of the future must be slim and 
strong, as fast as a greyhound, as tough as leather and as 
hard as Krupp steel.’ Here is the change of emphasis specially 
matked. ‘The English,’ says Lord Haldane, ‘are a race 
peculiarly adapted to identify life with sport. Germany until 
tecently might well have been termed a nation which iden- 
tified life with knowledge.’ Germany intends that this de- 
scription shall not be true in the future. 

It is not only in the Youth movement that bodily fitness 
is proclaimed as the basic need but also in the labour camps, 
which every youth at the age of eighteen, after leaving the 
secondary school, must attend. This regulation applies to 
the young women as well as to the young men. The latter 
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ate engaged upon works of public utility, such as river 
conservancy, road making, and reafforestation, while the 
former help in farm work, in cleaning, washing and cooking, 
or in gathering in the crops when they are ready. This 
naturally follows from the activities of the Hitler Jugend, 
where the young people are encouraged to walk, to assemble 
in youth hostels, sing the national songs, perform physical 
exercises in the early morning of an exacting kind under the 
leadership of one of their number, as well as learn some useful, 
practical work. It may, of course, be argued that the motive 
lying behind such a movement is the efficiency of the army, 
which every youth must enter and serve in for two years, 
but every nation is paying attention to this side of education. 
Lloyd George said that a first-class nation could not be 
based on a C3 population. Dr. L. P. Jacks is advocating 
the improvement of the physical side of English education. 
Russia, too, is concentrating on the health and physical 
fitness of her youth. Again, no nation dare neglect this 
work because of its importance in national defence. 

The higher education of women in Germany is being 
restricted to those of exceptional ability. It is believed that 
the sphere of women is the home, and that their chief interests 
should be Kinder, Kiichen and Kirsche. This is not intended to 
mean any degradation of the sex, but rather an enhancement 
of it. It is felt that as the home is the nursery of Germany’s 
future citizens, it is pre-eminently the duty of the women 
to make it as efficient as it possibly can be. It requires a 
training of no mean order, and, so far from it being a menial 
task, it is one that requires qualities of mind, body and spirit 
which women alone possess. It is they alone who can 
provide the sympathy and affection which every child requires 
for true growth. If this is combined with an intelligent 
understanding of what the home signifies in the social scheme, 
then the dignity and value of the home will be enhanced. 
Women will realise that their part in the life of the nation is 
not inferior in quality to that of the men, but only different 
in kind. 

It is in the home that the real German spirit takes root 
and where the child acquires the character that will cling to 
him through life, for it is in the first seven years of life that 
every child is mentally and morally formed. It is then that 
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he is making his first contacts with the world, and receiving 
his first and deepest impressions. It is said that few men 
have risen to greatness without the ennobling influence of 
a good mother. So far, then, are the Germans from lowering 
the status of women, they can conscientiously clair that 
they are raising it, for the home is an essential unit in this 
scheme of deepening the true German spirit. 

This, of course, is in striking contrast with Bolshevist 
Russia, where the home is not regarded in the same light, 
and where the women are treated in precisely the same way 
as the men. Child-bearing involves a temporary withdrawal 
from the ordinary economic life, but otherwise the women 
enter into the same activities as the men. One sees them in 
charge of a steam-roller, for example, or driving a tramcar. 
They are on point duty in the main streets of Moscow. 
They are engaged as bricklayers, as well as engineers, or as 
captains and officers of merchant ships. They are dentists, 
doctors and lawyers, and share the same civic rights as the 
men. 

Yet one feels that the object in both cases is the same. 
Germany seems to say that her citizens will be imbued with 
the right spirit, and that they will acquire such a love for 
hearth and home that they will be prepared to defend it to 
the last man. The Russians, on the other hand, feel that 
their State will be stronger if the women in an emergency 
can do the work of the men. The factories will be kept 
going, the sources of supply will be efficiently staffed, and 
production will hardly suffer while the maximum number of 
men are released for military service; for though women 
will play a part in the next war, the greater burden must be 
borne by the men. The one nation is relying on material 
resources, while the other is depending on intangible but 
no less powerful spiritual forces, the object in both cases 
being the security of the State. 

In Germany there are the Kindergarten schools for chil- 
dren from the age of two and a half until the age is reached 
for entering the primary school, but they are only for those 
who cannot get care and education in the family. These 
schools are in charge of specially qualified mistresses whose 
ability is certified by the State. But the Grandschule is the 


uniform first stage in the education of all German children, 
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who must attend from the age of six to the age of ten. There 
are no expensive preparatory schools to which children can 
be sent, for that would be contrary to the German policy 
of State Socialism, which aims at uniting and consolidating 
the nation, and not dividing it. The aim of the Grundschule 
is to develop the child’s natural aptitudes, and so foster in 
all pupils the ability and knowledge which form the ground- 
work of any education which looks beyond the mere require- 
ments of the school itself. 

At the age of ten the majority of the pupils pass into the 
Volkschule. The stated aim of the work of the Volkschule is 
to imbue the class as 2 whole with a consciousness of its 
German nationality while at the same time developing the 
individuality of the pupil. The curriculum is framed in 
accordance with these two aims. ‘The education so provided 
does not attempt to develop the faculty of memory, nor that 
of logical reasoning, but is based on the independent activity 
of the children themselves. Under the guidance of the 
teacher knowledge is not merely transmitted, but is dis- 
covered by means of observation and independent experi- 
ment. Physical drill is included because it steels body and 
character and encourages voluntary obedience, self-control 
and efficiency. 

The subjects taught include religion, German history and 
civics, geography and history of the child’s home town or dis- 
trict, geography, biology, arithmetic, geometry, drawing, sing- 
ing, gymnastics and, in the case of girls, needlework. The aim 
of the biology, geography and history course is to introduce 
the pupil to the fundamental questions of ethnology, heredity, 
racial hygiene and genealogical study. When circumstances 
permit, these studies are supplemented by manual work for 
the boys and domestic economy for the girls. The actual 
work of the school is largely adapted to the special require- 
ments of the district in which it is situated. Attendance at 
the Volkschule is compulsory unless the pupil enters the inter- 
mediate or higher school on leaving the Grundschule. After 
the Volkschule, if the youth enters commerce or industry 
and is apprenticed, he is compelled by law to attend the voca- 
tional school for six to eight hours per week, and the employer 
must make provision for his attendance. His work in the 
school will have relation to his o¢cupation, and its object 
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will be to make him more efficient in his craft. He is not 
free from such instruction till the age of eighteen. Besides 
giving technical instruction in the different trades, these 
schools also supplement the pupils’ knowledge and abilities 
by introducing them to the science of economics, commerce 
and general citizenship. c 

In accordance with a Government decree, the state of 
neglect into which the agricultural vocational schools had 
fallen-in a number of provinces is now being repaired. In 
accordance with the orders of the Minister of Education, the 
country continuation school is being energetically revived 
in order to give to the German peasant, whose cultural 
welfare was seriously neglected before the National Socialist 
revolution, the most important advantages education can 
offer. The recent regulations issued in connexion with these 
schools stipulate that attendance shall be compulsory for 
two years. Following this course, technical instruction is 
to be had in the agricultural school. 

Such, then, is in broad outline the scheme of education 
for the mass of German citizens. After the Grundschule, 
however, a parent who can afford it may send his child to a 
middle school (Mitte/schule), which is a six-year course, the 
first three yeats being general and cultural, the remaining 
three being devoted to specialised work. The objective of 
these schools is the intermediate qualifying certificate, which 
leads to the various types of secondary school. 

If one asks the German on what principle he is basing his 
new education policy, he will say partly on experience, and 
partly on the English educational system. For the first 
time he is taking the pupil outside the doors of the class- 
room, the laboratory and the library, and introducing him 
to life in the open air. Just as England encourages outside 
agencies such as Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, Boys’ Brigades 
and Cadet Corps to supplement the work of the school, so 
Germany is officially encouraging such organisations as the 
Hitler Jugend to deal with the boys and girls when they are 
away from the class-room, for it is believed that such training 
is invaluable. 

Likewise they see that the most characteristic note of 
education in England is the public school, whose distinguish- 
ing mark is the vast open space reserved for games. The 
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boys have generally hated knowledge for its own sake, but 
always loved the cricket pitch and the football field with 
real passion. The hero of the school in England is not the 
studious individual—always referred to contemptuously as 
‘the swot ’"—but the athlete who makes a century in cricket, 
or scores tries in football. ‘Too much time cannot be 
devoted to games’ was the resolution passed by a large 
majority by one public school debating society. ‘I would 
rather be W. G. Grace,’ said a schoolmaster, ‘than the 
author of Wordsworth’s poems.’ ‘On the playing-fields of 
Eton the Battle of Waterloo was won’ is an accepted saying ; 
whether it was really said is immaterial. It is taken to express 
a truth. In these schools there is an intensive training 
through the living-in system, through the games, through 
the sharing of a common tradition, and through the examples 
of distinguished past scholars. It has been said : 


We want to introduce something of that spirit into Germany: our 
schools have had none of it. We have confined our efforts to purely 
intellectual pursuits and neglected the ideal of social service, of the 
team spirit, of opportunities for discovering leaders; we have not 
trained and strengthened the will, nor appealed to the emotions and 
sentiments as you have done. We have emphasised the abstract studies 
and neglected the real intimate issues in life which make a people one 
in spirit. 


When the Reformation took place in England the great 
public schools still remained part of the nation, for the 
Church was established. These schools still continued to 
receive the. boys from the best families, for they still formed 
part of the national tradition, though that had been modified 
from the religious standpoint. When Beaumont challenged 
Eton to a cricket match many years ago, the secretary wrote 
back and asked who Beaumont were. ‘ Beaumont is, what 
Eton used to be, a school for Catholic gentlemen,’ was the 
cutting reply. In Germany, however, when the nation for 
the most part followed Luther and accepted the reformed 
faith, the boarding schools did not transfer their allegiance. 
They remained Catholic, but ceased to be used by the nation 
as a whole. Germany therefore lost her source of supply 
for the higher positions, men were no longer forthcoming, 
and residential schools ceased to play a part in German 
educational life. Germany now realises the tremendous part 
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such schools can play in furnishing the nation’s leaders in 
law, in public administration, in military matters and in 
diplomacy. 

The German Government, then, has established the 
National State Boarding Schools—or rather, increased the 
number of boarding schools by five under this title. These 
will be placed in Bavaria, Saxony, Anhalt and Wurtemburg. 
‘If,’ a report states, ‘ it is also taken into consideration that 
the so-called auf Bauschulen have received exceptional pro- 
motion, it will prove that the National Socialist Government 
attributes greater importance to boarding school education 
than did the Weimar Government.’ 

One naturally asks whether the true spirit of the English 
public school can be transferred into Germany. It may be 
copied in form; but—as a certain German educationist I 
met said—what is distinctively German cannot be trans- 
planted, and, presumably, what is characteristically English 
cannot be transplanted either. The English schools ate 
independent units, each with its own special personality, as 
it were. They have each their own separate council, and are 
not dictated to by any outside authority, which, it is feared, 
and rightly so, would draw off the energy and kill the spon- 
taneity which distinguishes them. They ate vigorous and 
self-reliant as institutions because of this freedom. They 
serve the highest ideals but of their own free will. The 
Government does not control the policy, nor the entry of 
the pupils. The headmaster is supreme in these matters. 
The State schools in Germany, or the ‘ National politischen 
Erziehungsanstalten’ as they are called, can never develop the 
same natural and free spirit that finds expression in the English 
school. Such a higher authority would be fatal to the life 
of the English school; for authority springs from below 
and from within in English life, and is not imposed from 
above nor from without. The secret is to develop a system 
by which such a discipline may arise; but perhaps it cannot 
be cultivated: it is inherent in the English character and 
part of the genius of the race. It applies not only to these 
schools, but marks all government in England. 

England has emphasised the playing-field while Germany 
has laid stress on the gymnasium, and therein lies a great 
difference. The one demands active and spontaneous co- 
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operation ; it is a replica of English life in general, for it 
requites a strong opposition to bring out the highest and 
best qualities of a team. It allows individual achievement 
of the highest kind in reaching a goal on behalf of the side. 
It gives purpose to the physical activity of such a nature as 
to afford satisfaction to the players who register a victory, 
suffer a defeat, or make a draw. ‘The discussion that follows 
a hard-fought game is healthy and constructive. Mind and 
body are fully and healthily employed while the game lasts. 
In comparison with this, the work in the gymnasium is 
almost mechanical, however scientific it may be in producing 
uniform development. The initiative is taken away from the 
individual members and belongs to one person—the leader. 
In an English youth hostel the guests prefer a football to a 
parallel bar, or to ordinary mass physical training such as 
prevails in Germany. In the one case the autonomy of the 
individual is preserved, for he voluntarily puts himself under 
a set of rules and plays according to them; in the other, it 
is taken away and the order is given by the leader. This 
would seem to illustrate the difference generally between 
the German outlook and the English. 

An important change has been made in the training of 
teachers in Germany, for she recognises that all schemes and 
reforms are but castles in the air if they are not grounded 
upon the training of the teacher. The German Government 
has set about this task in real earnest and founded Hocb- 
Schule fiir Lebrerbildung, or training colleges for teachers. 
Such institutions have been established in Bavaria, Wur- 
temburg and Braunschweig, and these will take their place 
side by side with the eleven similar colleges in Prussia. A 
further eight will be opened before the end of this year. 
Whoever intends to become a teacher in Germany in future 
must enter a training college after the completion of his 
secondary school course, and, of course, after his six months’ 
service in the labour camp. Only after he has been initiated 
into the theory and practice of teaching by this year of 
training can he make the decision as to whether he will 
spend a further year at the training college, and so qualify 
for the elementary schools, or whether he will leave the 
training college and proceed to the university for a three 
yeats’ course of study and on graduation become a teacher 
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in a secondary school. This reform has a two-fold object. 
First of all it is meant to bridge the gap between the elemen- 
tary school teacher and the secondary. It is felt that any social 
cleavage here should disappear in the interests of national 
unity and harmony ; but another aim is to remove the serious 
flaw in the old method, which lay in the fact that the secondary 
school teacher had his first opportunity of practically testing 
his vocational abilities for teaching only after four or five 
yeats of university study. In future during this first year 
at the training college he will be able to discover whether 
teaching is his vocation or not. ‘The Government is also 
providing courses for those already in the profession, both 
in summer schools and in camps, for the purpose of acquaint- 
ing them with the new aims of National Socialist education. 

As far as education is concerned—and it is a vital concern 
in Germany to-day—those who are opposed to the German 
system think there is too much propaganda; that too much 
time is devoted to inculcating the doctrine of Aryan supe- 
riority ; and they fear that such exaggerated self-esteem will 
lead to contempt for other nations. School history, for 
example, may minister to national and racial pride and produce 
a state of Narcissism, except that this new Narcissus, instead 
of being beautiful and rooted in self-admiration, may become 
a terrible menace to others. Germany has given the reasons 
for the changes she has made. She has come out of the 
League of Nations—out of the family, as it were—like Italy 
and Japan, because she wishes to reassert her individuality, 
even though this can only be achieved at the cost of the 
individual citizen’s individuality. She feels that the greatest 
contribution she can make to world civilisation will follow 
from being true to herself, and not in being like othets. 
She aims at independence as a nation, and feels this can 
best be secured by having sturdy and vigorous sons, trained 
in the will to serve because they are imbued with the true 
spirit of Germania. It is this doctrine to which modern 
educational developments give expression. 


LANCELOT ForRSTER. 
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ENGLAND AFTER EXILE 
By Donatp CowIE 


I wap special reasons for returning to England after seven 
years in New Zealand, else I would not have been so foolish 
as to leave the Dominion, which is a very beautiful country 
with a high material standard of living. Perhaps if I deal 
with these reasons consecutively, in rough order of their 
importance, they will provide (as they are put to the test of 
reality) the basis for an interim report of English impressions. 
First, I came home because I wanted to remain an English- 
man. The fact must be faced that a few generations of 
residence overseas have caused certain sections of the British 
race to develop what might be described as extra-English 
characteristics. The degree of development varies, according 
to manner of settlement, climate, and distance of the country 
concerned from the parental Old World. But the fact is 
noticeable enough, and contains a warning to the canny 
visitor. Unless he wishes to become differentiated too, then 
he must not stay over-long. At least, that was my feeling. 
I wanted to remain an Englishman, therefore planned to 
return to England as soon as I felt retention of British 
characteristics was in danger. But what were the particular 
differences between Colonials and their English cousins that 
I expected to find on my return? And have I found them? 
Since he is the descendant of pioneers, who had to build 


their new homes with their bare hands, the Colonial tends to 
be something of a materialist. Most of the important 
things in his life are either black or white ; half-tones do not 
concern him. As English mists are rare in the New World, 
so the Colonial is correspondingly hard-defined, so that one 
may convince him by logical argument, but rarely by any 
other means. One misses the typically English genius for 
settling a controversy by compromise, and finds that this 
Colonial characteristic is responsible for different kinds of 
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speech, clothing, architecture, art, literature, and social 
relationships. I came home last year to escape the influence 
of these. And have I been successful? That is a question I 
find it difficult to answer as yet, but I must say that already 
my fellow-Englishmen seem more irrational, irresolute, and 
hazy-minded than I had bargained for. This may mean that 
my residence overseas has made me somewhat of a Colonial 
myself; but there is no doubt that my principal impression 
during the last year has been of English indefiniteness. The 
professed Conservative is a Socialist under his Anthony Eden 
hat; the poet of to-day is the stockbroker of to-morrow. 
Clerks in offices have immaculate clothes and manners, but 
peers in palaces talk and dress like tramps. Compromise is 
certainly one of the most popular words in the English 
dictionary, but is it no more than a synonym for irresponsi- 
bility? There are aspects of the Englishman’s philosophy 
. that already make me want to shake the Englishman until he 
shouts. 

Overseas I learnt to respect the power of plain speech. 
I was told at first that I must not mind it; and at first I did 
mind it, but realised at last its virtue and power of saving 
pain. If a Colonial speaks without undue deference to the 
man who would be, in England, his social superior, it is not 
because the Colonial is fundamentally irreverent, but just 
because he realises that the superiority of the other generally 
resides in some extraneous circumstance, and not in his 


essential personality. So I have found it painful since my 
return to England to observe the contact of class and class, 
and also to trace how the deferences and pomposities extend 
to the arts and sciences, even to the business community. 
Then I wanted to return to England because I felt that 
the Dominion where I lived lacked historical background, 
The towns and cities, the customs and tendencies were ail 
too raw. I found myself reading books like Mr. Morton’s, 
that I might not forget England was old. As I remembered 
that when I had had the chance in youth to visit those ruined 
castles, storeyed byways, founts of tradition, I had neglected 
the chance, so I tesolved that when I returned no anxious 
tourist’s enthusiasm should overtake mine, Perhaps | 
should not have been so sanguine. Frankly I must record 
that the ancient monuments of my overseas imagination, 
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pregnant then with romantic possibilities, have near at hand 
deteriorated into little more than incongruous black stone 
among modern buildings and garish traffic-lights; always 
they have seemed to be garish with guide-books and plastered 
with picture-postcards. ‘There has been no satisfaction in 
them at all—only a shame that they should be exploited so 
callously for the sake of my innocent kind. But for one 
dispensation I have soon returned to living in the present 
without further thought for an ineffective past. That 
dispensation is the solid appearance of England after overseas 
sham. Public buildings here do not have stone facades 
superimposed upon wooden frames. Experts are genuinely 
so, and not mere proselytes of the second-hand. Oxford 
accents are cultivated rather than assumed. Music is not all 
canned. Real books are published only a few yards down the 
street, and laden museums, libraries, galleries, and exhibitions 
gape for appreciation, Thus one can feel that what one is 
doing is not an isolated labour, but part of a definite scheme. 

At the other side of the world communication with 
Europe could be effected only by means of books, journals, 
cables, broadcasts, and prattling visitors. Great events were 
always six weeks old; international crises echoed mildly. 
One was living on the slow rim of a wheel, far from the faster 
hub. And it is true that a year of England has brought me 
face to face with greater issues than my overseas home had 
ever known. ‘That I have gained any considerable extension 
of knowledge or increase in understanding by this proximity 
remains to be proved. But I have certainly worked with a 
new zest in the realisation that history is always just round the 
corner, and not a lifetime away. 

Yet again, I returned to England in search of what the 
newspapers tactfully call human-interest. Living in a town 
of 100,000 inhabitants, in a country of no more than 1,500,000, 
which is yet larger than England, Scotland and Wales com- 
bined, one soon grows tired of studying the same faces, 
analysing the same human types. And here I have been 
wholly justified in my hopes ; even bewildered at the variety 
of their consummation. I have already discovered that a 
morning by the Round Pond, an afternoon in a suburb, or an 
evening in a seaside hotel, is worth a month of Colonial 
Sundays. Despite the spread of industrial standardisation, 
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the English are still, thank goodness, a race of individualists. 
A politician is recognisable in the Dominions a mile away, 
but in England he may look like anything from an acrobat 
to an aquarium-keeper. The man who walks the streets of 
London clad in leather shorts is no more than an incidental 
part of a varied scene, but in the Dominions he would be 
hounded to earth by the yelps of the conventional. The 
attist does find existence difficult in a society where expres- 
sions, clothes, hair-cuts and philosophies are all the same. 
Thus it is possible to use one’s English acquaintances for 
esthetic purposes, whereas friends in the Dominions could 
be used for business purposes only. I return from the 
crowded West End streets with a blurred, kaleidoscopic 
impression of cutious faces, that sooner or later resolves 
itself into many clearly defined portraits. of personality. 
One’s cherished preconceptions are the laughing-stock of 
experience. It was painfully apparent in New Zealand that 
British politics had suffered several bloodless revolutions 
since 1928, the last year I knew my native land. During that 
time a great slump had favoured the formation of a National 
Government by a Labour Prime Minister; the old Liberal 
Party had been finally divided; and the Conservative Party 
had sponsored several measures of practical State Socialism. 
Above all, a new terminology had been invented to label 
movements and tendencies, so that, from the other side of the 
world, the British political scene had completely changed. 
It was apparent (from New Zealand) that British political 
opinion since 1928 had foremostly been shuffled from its 
older Conservative, Liberal and Labour positions into two 
new categories, called, for short, Right and Left. Thinkers 
of the Right evidently had ultra~Conservative views, believed 
in Fascism, and favoured the creation of a totalitarian or 
autocratic State ; while adherents to the Left seemingly were 
confirmed Radicals, wanted Communism, and favoured the 
creation of a totalitarian or autocratic State., The cult of 
democracy, as exemplified in the British system of parlia- 
mentary government, was forever dead; and the uneasy 
present was no more than a breathing-space before one or 
other of the rival doctrines was triumphant in Westminster. 
Moreover, it seemed that the very personnel of British 
politics had changed during those fatal absentee years. In 
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place of the old professional parliamentarians and party 
hacks had emerged a new body of legislators, of which a 
group of writers, artists, and students with rooms in Blooms- 
bury was the brain and soul. We read books on Communism 
by men like Mr. Middleton Murry and Mr. John Strachey. 
We gazed at the signatures of people like Mr. Aldous Huxley, 
Mr. Bertrand Russell, Mr. Beverley Nichols and Miss Vera 
Brittain at the foot of pacifist manifestoes. Even Mr. J. B. 
Priestley had ‘ gone all political,’ in the words of a disappointed 
admirer of the author of The Good Companions, who had just 
picked up English Journey. In the past men of letters and 
masters of arts had avoided the political arena; now they 
were at one with the demagogues; and heaven only knew 
what would be the outcome ! 

The prospects were disturbing. With such revolutions 
at the heart of our system, anything might happen to the 
defenceless extremities. New Zealand was just recovering 
from a serious slump, and, if the trade route to Britain were 
affected by international conflict promoted by ideological 
schisms, her main source of income would once again be 
threatened. The Italo-Abyssinian war encouraged us to 
draw uncomfortable deductions from maps of the Red Sea, 
the Suez Canal, and the Mediterranean, though little Australian 
and almost no New Zealand shipping uses or need use that 
route. Coincidentally, a rattling of sabres in Japan, accom- 
panied by a flooding of our markets with her cheap goods, 
accentuated our feeling of vulnerability. There appeared to 
be no comfort for us in Britain. It was obvious from the 
public remarks of Britain’s spokesmen that they had neither 
settled policy nor political confidence. But the other side, 
with its continual talk of embracing Moscow and abandoning 
us, was worse still. Political individualism, in which we had 
believed so passionately, seemed to be dead ; the rule of the 
civil servant was finally in its place. Even Mr. Baldwin 
did not seem to mind handing over whole sections of the 
country’s private economy to bureaucratic boards and 
corporations. It appeared that modern British Govern- 
ments had resolved to raise up the lowly with the one hand 
and cast down the mighty with the other, but without first 
considering whether such a course was entirely in the best 
interests of the lowly and mighty as a whole. Stupendous 
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taxation was yearly imposed to pay for augmented social 
services. ‘The very men who had made England—by which 
we meant the men who had won her battles, displayed her 
character, and multiplied her wealth—were those who suffered 
most from direct governmental control, taxation, and inter- 
ference. Soft doctrines were sapping at the foundations of 
our pride. 

That was the overseas view, and it remained intact until 
the homebound ship had finally left New Zealand on the 
horizon. On the ship were many talkative fellow-passengers, 
and doubt rose up from them. The Australian squatter, who 
said his country would naturally stand by Britain, if only 
because his country could not as yet live without Britain ; 
the young gentleman from Birmingham, who said that in the 
district where he worked Communists were still popularly 
regarded as funny men from Russia with beards and bombs ; 
the German girl, who said that most Germans distrusted the 
British, who wanted both to have their imperialistic cake and 
eat it; the Jewish refugees from Germany, who said they 
had left the Fatherland of their own accord, because there 
was no more good business to be done there; the middle- 
aged gentleman, who said he was a Philosophical Anarchist, 
but who despaired of converting London’s carnivorous 
millions; the Canadian politician, who said politics in 
Canada were directed from New York in terms of London— 
these casual talkers prepared the way for better things. But 
the process was attenuated, and not entirely concluded by 
the time I had landed in London, so at first there was no 
hesitation in proclaiming a distorted view. ‘ But of course 
you people of the Right don’t need to be told that.’ Or, 
‘ Anyone of Left sympathies will probably dispute this argu- 
ment.’ And at first 1 was dismayed to be received with 
bland smiles or uncomprehending stares. I was answered 
politely, it is true, but so politely that I hastened to the final 
rock-bottom of disillusionment or reassurance. 

For British politics have not changed, and that overseas 
view was an isolation-bred chimera. The British political 
scene, I have discovered to my discomfort, is no different to- 
day from what it was in 1928, or, for that matter, in 1688. 
There are those who are content with peaceful, evolutionary 
progress, and there are those who have vague ideas of rapid 
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revolution. The former class, as ever, comprises the majority 
of Englishmen. The latter class consists of an extremely 
loud-voiced but politically insignificant minority. To label 
these divisions as Right and Left is merely to flatter the 
insignificant minority. I had expected to find Englishmen 
tanged up in two great groups, both flaunting political creeds 
that, in their essentials, involved a complete denial of the 
tights of the individual and the erection of a social order of a 
kind banished finally from these islands many centuries ago. 
I have found Englishmen, as ever, going quietly about their 
work and play, voting Conservative one year and Liberal- 
Labour the next, occasionally pausing to guy the cranks and 
dispense extraordinary charity to their dependants, but hardly 
ever bothering to weigh the pros and cons of ideological 
theory. 

Certainly strange new docttines have had their exponents 
in those public places that, like the reserves made in Africa 
for extinction-threatened fauna, are hallowed resorts of the 
hopeless. But such doctrines have not percolated beyond 
these humorous confines. I have put this to the test by 
sounding ripe old Tories, who have promptly informed me 
that the British democratic system is the sheet-anchor of 
British liberty ; and by interrogating hard-working Labour 
leaders, who have assured me at once that the British work- 
man never has had and never will have any time for ‘ Russian 
trash.’ Admittedly I have listened to interminable conversa- 
tions among very young men and women and older adoles- 
cents upon such subjects as Poverty Amid Plenty and the 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat; but an old gentleman who 
sat down beside me in the Gardens one day finally settled my 
mind. 

The trouble with those youngsters is that they don’t know their 
history [he said]. Like all children, they think that everything they 
discover is a new discovery. Don’t you realise that England has always 
had her political buffoons ? I venture to state that if you were trans- 
ported back in Mr. Wells’s Time Machine to the Middle Ages you would 
find political society composed of very much the same ingredients as 
it is to-day. But the lot of the masses of the people is far better to-day 
than ever it was in the past. Goodness gracious, there’s no serious 
discontent in Britain at present. Therefore the youngsters and cranks 
have to content themselves discussing abstract theories, and propounding 
doctrines that are harmless just because they are divorced irrevocably 
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from the facts of political life. One hundred years ago they might have 
had something to bite on. But now their teeth are soft from disuse. 


These wise words, which will infuriate the very young 
men and the older adolescents, cannot be gainsaid. Even 
literary judgment must be reversed. Have not the writers 
of every age had political ambition ? Messrs. Murry, Strachey, 
Huxley, Russell, Nichols, Priestley, Waugh, and Wyndham 
Lewis might have startled an ignorant world by dragging 
politics into their otherwise excellent books, but the world 
would not have been so startled had it turned again to the 
equally excellent works of such venerable literary artists as 
Messts. Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, Defoe, Pope, Swift, 
Johnson, Goldsmith, Macaulay, Wordsworth, and Shelley, 
Dickens, Reade, Eliot, Kingsley, Kipling, Wells, Galsworthy, 
and Masefield. ‘These classic writers also turned their pens 
aside to political disputation. Wherefore, then, can wonder 
batten upon the puny efforts of the present day ? 

To begin this article I gave some light and general impres- 
sions of the English scene after absence. I described how 
certain aspects of life in the homeland had mildly disappointed 
me. Then I went on to deal with a great illusion and its 
wholesale destruction. Looking back over what I have 
written, I cannot help feeling that the last is the most important 
part of the work. In touch with teality I have discovered 
that the fundamentals of British policy have not changed ; 
that, in spite of the incessant writing and talking of the 
perennial revolutionary few, Continental notions of political 
behaviour have made no serious impression upon the masses 
of the people ; that the Englishman is still a Conservative at 
heart, even when he is voting Labour; and that England is 
therefore a safer place for democracy than I had hoped. 

Plus ga change, plus cest la méme chose. ‘Thus I have learnt 
my platitudinous lesson. Henceforward values must be im- 
mutable. Jargon and propaganda and dire prophecy shall no 
longer overcast reason. I am Home. 


Dona.tp CowlIE. 
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THE CHILDHOOD OF AN IRISHMAN 


By Patrick KAavANAGH 
I, 


WHEN I was about two years old I was lying one evening in 
the onion-box that had been converted into a cradle. I 
looked up and saw for the first time the sticky black oak 
couples of our thatched roof. If I didn’t see stars it was 
because my child-observation was at fault, for the blackbirds 
had pecked holes in the thatch to the very bone in places. The 
blackbird was a great enemy of old thatch, and in his search 
after the little red worms in the decayed straw would stop at 
_ nothing. At three or four o’clock of a summet’s morning he 
would begin his attack and by six, narrow sunbeam ribbons, 
like wedding festoonery in peasant homes, would be stretched 
from roof to floor, or, as happened more often, spitting rain 
would startle the sleeping faces of children and old folk in 
their beds, and indeed father used to tell of a wet night when 
he had to hold an umbrella over himself and my mother in 
their bed. 

This house where I was born was a traditional Irish cabin 
on the edge of a bog, wedge-shaped to trick the western 
winds. It was surrounded on three sides by a neighbour’s 
field, which was inconvenient, as unless we were on good 
terms with the owner—which we were not—the back could 
not be thatched except by hanging a ladder across. It had a 
tiny back window—about a foot square—but through this 
window, it appears, we were not entitled to let in legal day- 
light. Once upon a time an owner of the field had built a 
cock of hay against the window, thereby leaving the occu- 
pants of the house in the plight of Diogenes when Alexander 
the Great cast his shadow on the bung-hole of the Sage’s tub. 


The bog over which my young eyes strayed, and through 
which I often waded in the search for ducks that laid abroad, 
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was a twenty-acres waste from which the peat had long been 
cut ; in some of its clear pools greedy pike survived, but only 
the eels could be said to have security of tenure. Beautiful 
blue and white and pink flowers grew on the bog, and more 
magical flowers I have not seen since; they were exciting as a 
poem and had a different beauty for my changing moods. 
Around our house there stood little hills all tilled and 
tame; yellow flame-blossoms of the whin-made bonfires all 
over the landscape. The whin was as persistent and as fertile 
as sin and disease. The sunny side of the hills was good soil 
and boasted some tall thorn trees, but the black side facing the 
north was crabbed and poverty-stricken and grew only 
stunted blackthorns and sorrel plants. There were no trees 
to speak of except the poplar and the sally ; here and there a 
cranky old elm which had survived the crying of a cold 
kitchen spread about his trunk and tried to look a forest. 
From the tops of the little hills there spread a view right back 
to the days of Saint Patrick and the Druids. Slieve Gullion 
to the north, fifteen miles distant, to the west the bewitched 
hills and forths of Donaghmoyne, eastward one could see the 
distillery chimney of Dundalk sending up its prosperous 
smoke, or, on a very bright day, one could see the sun- 
dazzled tide coming in at Annagassan. To the south stood 
the Hill of Mullactrew—where once was held a fair as famous 
as Donnybrook, with as many cracked skulls to its credit. 
The name of my birth-place was Mucker; some of the 
natives wanted to change it to Summerhill, which would 
have been worse. All who could do so without risking the 
loss of their scant mail cut ‘ Mucker’ out of their postal 


address altogether. The natives of the place were known far 


and near as Muckers, which in after years was rhymed 
obscenely by corner-boys. The name was a corrupted Gaelic 
word, signifying a place where pigs bred in abundance. Long 
before my arrival there was much esthetic heart-aching among 
the folk who had to put up with, and up in, such a pig-named 
townland. In spite of all this the townland stuck to its title, 
and it was in Mucker I was born. 

Astrologers anxious to read my stars have now and then 
queried the hour and date of my birth. I always gave them 


somebody else’s stars to read, so that the horoscope might 
not put me out of humour with my dreams. But to those who 
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may desire to cast for me my horoscope now I will say : my 
stats are events in time, things that happened and could not 
have happened to one born in the sixteenth century. The date 
of my birth is cut on the tablets of common existence. 

My part of Ireland had a poet at one time, a poor ragged 
fellow whom no respectable person would be seen talking to. 
But he left doors open as he passed. The peasant folk knew 
the lore and strange knowledge of God and Greece that they 
didn’t know they knew. From the lips of simple old women 
I heard phrases of whimsical prophecy and exciting twists of 
language that would delight the heart of a wheelbarrow or a 
modernist poet. 

Though little fields and scraping poverty do not lead to 
grand flaring passions, there was plenty of fire and an amount 
of vicious neighbourly hatred to keep us awake. Most of the 
neighbours had at one time or another gone to law with one 
and other, chiefly for trespass. ‘ Show me good fences and I'll 
show you good neighbours,’ was a saying we had. The 
fences in Mucker were bad stone ditches that a lame duck 
could cross. Each person was keeping up spite to at least 
two of its neighbours. We had two families that we didn’t 
care a great deal for, though in the end everybody got too lazy 
for hating. 

My father was a shoemaker in the good days when a pair 
of shop boots was an insult to any decent man’s feet. He 
was a small, lively, intelligent man and had a reputation for 
learning among the people—almost as great as the school- 
mastet. He played the melodion till he was forty and then 
got married. His passion for music was strong, and even 
after his marriage he found crevices in among his cares in 
which to play. He was fond of reading, but—peace to his soul 
—he never really got beyond the stage of Tit-Bits and Answers. 
I am sorry when I think of all the creations of the mind that 
he could have enjoyed. Like all the other people, he didn’t 
know that there were more poets than Thomas Moore. 

My father loved me and I loved him, but he didn’t like my 
day-dreaming way of living. He said ’d end my days in the 
workhouse if I didn’t change my gait of going. 

Like Solomon, he was a firm believer in the virtue-giving 
qualities of the rod, except that he used a strap, and many’s 
the flogging I got from him, most of which I deserved, for I 
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had none or very few of the qualities that go into the making 
of a perfect child. I was a bit of a lazybones, a bit of a liar 
and a bit of a rogue. ‘ Let me at him,’ my father would say ; 
‘let me at him till I knock the daylight out of him’; but he 
wouldn’t be very well pleased if he was let at me. As our 
kitchen was his cobbler’s shop, there was always someone to 
stand between me and my father’s anger. I was only afraid 
of him when he had his spectacles on. He is dead a good 
many years now, yet as I write these words I know he is 
beside me encouraging me to go in and win to be a great 
writer. I can see him smiling and he isn’t wearing his spec- 
tacles. 

My mother was a simple peasant woman, twenty years 
younger than my father. She was without any schooling, but 
she was shrewd and could calculate in mental figures better 
than a lot of scholars could with pen and paper. 

In our house the two most important subjects were the 
saying of the Rosary and the making of money. Ours 
was a united house; there was only one purse, let it be 
full or empty. In other houses the man held to what he could 
make from cattle and corn, while the wife would have to 
support the kitchen from the proceeds of eggs and butter. 
Everybody was poor and proud. My patents didn’t know 
anything to be proud of, so they just carried on. All the small 
farmers had in income was the price of a calf every twelve 
months, We-had.no land, but into our house came what is 
known as the ‘ dropping shilling’; my parents were great 
experts in making the hens lay in winter. The hens of the 
neighbours only laid when the birds in the bushes were laying 
and the price was at its lowest. 

My father wrote the history of his family for me on a 
sheet of foolscap. 

‘I want you to have the story from one that wouldn’t tell 
you a lie,’ he said. Because I knew I had the story written 
down I scarcely read it. I put it in what I thought was a safe 
place—in the bottom of a white jug that was only kept for 
show. One day when my father was dead a month, I looked 
in the jug and it was empty. My sisters had cleaned out my 
priceless treasure. 

I was filled with grief, as I never now could have a copy. 


* * * * * 
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All my early memories are evening memories, close to 
bedtime. The haze of years is kind to sharp jutting stones. I 
was in my mother’s arms clinging with my small hands to the 
security of her shoulder. I saw into a far mysterious place 
that I long associated with Wordsworth’s ‘ Ode to Immor- 
tality.” I believed for many years that I looked back into 
the world of the angels. And perhaps I had; but, 
examined in the light of honest reality, what I had really 
seen was the secret side of a cupboard. It was a sort of press 
which only opened one door, and the end of the most acces- 
sible top shelf was filled with rent receipts and curtain-rings 
and such like. 

Not very long ago I have looked into that same cup- 
boatd where it lies in an outhouse discarded, and the rent 
receipts are still there, a good deal yellower than they were 
and mouse-eaten at their corners, and the curtain-rings 
ate there too, though the rusty base metal has eaten 
away most of the brass veneer. Of such is the Land of the 
Immortals. 

An old white-whiskered man stood on the laneway outside 
our house. As I ran in to tell, I heard the gate open and his 
footsteps following. He came in. 

‘Ah, Garret dear, you’re as welcome as the flowers of 
May,’ my mother said, running to meet him. 

My father looked up from the boot he was stitching. His 
welcome wasn’t showy ever, but there is no doubt that he was 
glad to see Garret back again. Garret Plunket, he was one 
of the journeymen shoemakers who worked for my father off 
and on as he travelled the roads of Ireland, sampling the porter 
of the pubs. and the black bread and tea of the workhouses and 
gaols. For the journeymen shoemakers were men who took 
life as it came, and it sometimes came hard. Garret was one 
of the most lovable of them all: he looked more like a priest 
than a tramp; he had an air of gentility, and even in drink 
catried himself with unaffected nobility. 

‘ And where have you been since we last had a sight of 
you ?” my mother asked. 

Garret, who was sipping a mug of tea, turned round on 
his stool. 

‘ Where was I?’ he said; ‘ aye, that’s the question, where 
was I?’ 
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‘Were you down seeing Tumelty ?’ my father inquired. 
It was a professional query. 

* Tumelty has a man working,’ Garret said. ‘Dan The 
Butt is with him.’ 

Tumelty was a shoemaker and Dan. The Butt was a 
journeyman. 

Garret called me to him. ‘ When are they going to put 
trousers on you ?’ he asked. 

My mother laughed and said: ‘ When he knows how to 
loose his buttons.’ 

I felt ashamed. I was then wearing petticoats, over which 
hung one of the most winsome remembrances of my child- 
hood—the pink bib. The pink bib was a flowery cotton 
overall of which I was terribly proud. I wore it by the bog- 
side and it blended with the pink bog-flowers, so perfectly 
that one could hardly pick out of the pattern the floral design 
that was me. 

When Garret had finished his tea he went to one of the 
spare cobbler’s seats and started unwrapping the bundle of tools 
which I hadn’t noticed before. They were wrapped in his 
cobbler’s apron. Hammer, knife, awl, etc., he picked them 
out gingerly and laid them in a row on the seat. My father 
didn’t tell him he needed a cobbler, but Garret didn’t mind 
that. A poor man doesn’t wait for a royal invitation. At any 
rate, my father wasn’t that kind of man. If a cobbler came 
he told him straight if he hadn’t work for him. There wasn’t 
much romantic glamour about the business ; it was a case of 
bread and butter, though cobblers no more than other people 
live on bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth from 
the mouth of God. 

The western sun, without regard for the laws of men, 
peeped through our small back window. 

‘ The sun never comes in that window save one month in 
the year,’ my father said. It must have been midsummer then, 
for the sun passed our little window completely before he 
went behind Rocksavage Hills. Garret put on his basil apron 
that was holed and knife-scarred and sat down to work. Then 
he began to fumble in his waistcoat pocket as though looking 
for something important. 

‘ What’s the bother ?’ my father said. 


‘ Where I put my specs is a mystery to me,’ he said. 
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* Think of where you last were sure you had them,’ said 
my mother, trying to be helpful. 

* Think, think, think,’ he repeated, almost exasperated. 

I had my back turned, and as I was keeping very quiet it 
aroused suspicion. 

‘ What is this blackguard doing here ?’ my mother said, 
coming close to me. 

I was fitting on Garret’s spectacles; they had fallen out of 
his pocket while he was having tea. Neither Garret nor my 
father took my trick in good part ; to take a tool off a cobbler’s 
seat was one of the most serious offences known to the trade. 
My father and Garret sewed and hammered and talked—dry 
practical talk, good bony talk of kips and uppers and toecaps, 
Sometimes it turned romantic or political. 

‘ Paddy Hanlen is getting married next week,’ my father 
said. 

* Poor Paddy!’ Garret sighed. 

‘Do you think Ireland will get Home Rule ?’ my mother 
said in a sort of lofty appeal to Garret, the profound 
traveller. 

_ Garret was pulling hard at a waxed-end and didn’t notice. 
He was grunting too, and I often heard my father say that 
grunting was half ease. 

Customers came in—some with basketfuls of old brogues 
and some with them hanging on their shoulders. 

‘Let us have a look at the hard cases,’ said my father, 
spilling the contents of a basket without ceremony on the 
floor. He ran through them very quickly, then gathered all 
into the basket and made to go out the door with the basket 
of boots. 

* Where the divil are you taking the boots to ?’ the cus- 
tomer shouted. 

‘ To the deepest bog-hole I can find,’ my father said as he 
ran close to the bog. 

‘For God’s sake, James, don’t drown the boots!’ my 
mother called. He returned with the boots. 

‘Do you know,’ he told the customer, ‘a man wouldn’t 
make salt for his praties mending boots like yours? You 
may thank herself here that I didn’t give them the bog- 
hole.’ 

For weeks and weeks after his arrival, each evening Garret 
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would take me with him for his limb-stretching stroll across 
the hills and he would point out to me all the places around 
for miles and their history: away over in Armagh the village 
of Forkhill, where they kept a good pint, and Dundalk, that 
had a distillery, two breweries and a gaol. 

* Were you ever in Dundalk Gaol ?’ I asked. 

“ I was,’ he replied, ‘ and it’s a bad one.’ 

“Is it indeed?’ I commented. 

“You were neatly as well working for a farmer,’ he said. 
* Dundalk Gaol is the worst in the world.’ 

And he pointed out to me the Hill of Slane, though he 
made no mention of the fire Saint Patrick lighted there. 

‘I was never in an unluckier spot than Slane,’ he declared. 
‘ A month without the option of a fine I got.’ 

Garret would surprise a person in the habit of taking a book 
by the cover. Such a one would say that Garret was a saint 
and a mystic and poet, yet he was none of these things, but a 
plain Philistine with a kind heart and a prophet’s beard. 

It is still evening time, but dark now it is the winter of 
the year. 

I was going to bed, and as I stood in my naked innocence 
I noticed that my skin was spotted and I felt sick. The 
measles were going on their rounds and the smell of burned 
whisky and boiled nettles was in every house. At that very 
moment my father began to play at the melodion in the 
kitchen and he sang with it 

























A starry night for a ramble, 
Thtough the flowery dell. 

Beneath the bush and the bramble, 
Kiss but never tell. 


From that day ‘ A Starry Night ’ became for me the greatest 
song in the world: whenever I sing it or hear it sung I am 
back again in childhood, where my father is playing the 
melodion and my skin is measles-spotted. 

* 









* * * 





* 


I was sent to school at four. I didn’t want to go, for I 
had heard stories of Miss Cassidy, the principal teacher, and 
the assistant, Miss Meegin. Once I had caught a glimpse of 
Miss Cassidy walking to her school, and I didn’t ever want to 
see her again. She had a bundle of yellow canes, with crooks 
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on them, under her arm, and she looked like a girl that could 
use them forall they were worth. She was a big woman with 
a heavy, coarse face, and across her round, massive shoulders 
she wore a small red shawl. In winter she wore heavy hob- 
nailed boots of my father’s making. She liked my father 
because he wouldn’t object no matter how hard she used the 
cane on any of his children. She didn’t like our neighbour 
John Gorman. ‘ Gorman,’ she said, ‘ beats his children with 
a straw.’ Miss Cassidy was around fourteen stone in weight 
and about five feet eight in height. The assistant mistress, 
Miss Meegin, was thin and wiry. I heard enough about her 
to make me want to go to America. 

‘ Miss Meegin,’ Barney Maguire said once, ‘ she could cut 
cowld iron with her tongue!’ Barney was my friend: he put 
nicknames on the teachers and advised me not to go to 
school. He called Miss Cassidy ‘Sally’ and Miss Meegin 
* Cutty.’ 

“Sally and Cutty will rise welts on ye, Paddy,’ he told me; 
“the schoolin’ is no good for anybody that has to make a 
livin’ at worm-cuttin’.’ 

I liked Barney very much for these words as well as for 
the fairy-tales he told me. I have good reason to remember 
the first day I went to school. I am always good at creating 
a first impression, and afterwards going flat. 

One of my sisters dragged me into the school. I was 
wearing the pink bib. I was put sitting on a seat near the 
door till such time as Miss Cassidy could come to me. A little 
girl beside me spilled ink over my hands. When Miss Cassidy 
came along and saw my hands she went into the tantrums. 
“Go outside at once and wash your filthy hands,’ she com- 
manded. 

There was a pail of water outside the door which I knew 
nothing of. What I had was a vague notion of water being 
under a railway bridge somewhere. I found the bridge but 
not the water, so I sat down in a cranny among slaty stones 
and spat on my fingers. When I didn’t return to the school, 
and couldn’t be found outside it, there was a great commotion. 
My sister Mary was hurried home after me. 

‘Of course he went home, the little rat!’ Miss Cassidy 
said. 

The assistant mistress agreed with her. I wasn’t at home, 
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and my mother and father were nearly frantic as they made for 
the school. 

In the meantime all the boys and girls had been turned out 
as sleuth-hounds. I was discovered at the end of a half-hour 
by two big boys. I heard them prancing down the railway 
slope on the farther side of the bridge. I peeped around the 
corner and withdrew my nose quickly again. I thought I saw 
one of the boys look under a whinbush. 

‘ Where in the name of Moses did the cobbler’s gossoon 
go?’ one asked the other. ‘ The fairies must have taken 
him,’ said the other. 

‘ What will the Kavanagh say ?’ 

I put my nose round the corner again, but didn’t withdraw 
it in time. They eyed me. . 

‘ Did you spot anything ?’ the tallest boy queried. 

‘ The little bastard,’ the other fellow replied, ‘ trying to 
play hide and seek!’ They were very proud of their capture. 
As they led me down towards the school gate I saw my mother 
facing up to Miss Cassidy. Miss Cassidy was shivering in her 
shoes and my mother wasn’t using very lady-like language. 

‘ They’ll tear the livers out of other,’ one of my warders 
said. 

‘ It’ll be worth watching this,’ said the other. 

There was no fight after all, My discovery settled the 
whole thing. Miss Cassidy wept and my parents didn’t try 
to stop her, I think. Miss Cassidy was past her prime when I 
went to school; she had taught some of the fathers and 
mothers of my companions. I was rather a bright pupil, 
though my brightness didn’t save me from the cane. Seven 
ot eight hard slaps on each hand was a common thing, and 
on top of that maybe a bonus of a box on the ear or—it is 
quite true—an ungracious kick on the behind. 

Miss Meegin didn’t ever use the boot on us; she depended 
entirely on the cane, and she could put sting into her blow. 

The most important subject in the curriculum was the 
catechism; at cramming children with religion our teachers 
had few equals. For weeks before a religious examination 
nothing was taught but the catechism, which same had the 
result of nearly driving all orthodox piety out of me for ever. 
Once when the religious examination came round I let down 
my teachers disgracefully. They expected a lot from me, too, 
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and had me perched in the middle of the front desk right 
beside the crucifix on the priest-examiner’s breast. 

‘ What is a publican ?’ he asked me. 

‘A man that keeps a pub.,’ I answered. He laughed a 
priestly laugh and expected everyone to join with him. 

Miss Cassidy and the assistant mistress didn’t laugh; they 
were furious. Three or four girls giddily put up their hands. 

* Well, what is a publican, you?’ he said, pointing to one 
of the girls. 

‘A tax-gatherer,’ she answered proudly. Miss Cassidy 
was released from her agony. She shook her fist at me from 
behind the priest. ‘ You'll get it, you'll get it,’ that shaking 
fist said. 

The priest didn’t compliment the girl ; I think he thought 
my answer best ; it was mote up-to-date, anyway. 

‘ The only thing you’re good for, Patrick Kavanagh, is a 
bit of arithmetic,’ she declared as she spat on her hand and 
balanced the cane. 

Miss Cassidy hadn’t an ear for music. Miss Meegin did 
the singing lessons, though she had no knowledge of tonic 
sol-fa or the technique of the business. She gave us the music 
of a song by singing it and we picked it up that way. Along 
the walls during the singing lesson stood a row of non-singers 
—the Crows, they were called. I pitied the Crows for one 
thing. At the end of the school-day, just before we got out, 
all the singers sang a hymn—the same hymn always : 

Hail, Queen of Heaven ! 

The ocean star, 

Guide of the wanderer 

Here below. 

Thrown on life’s surge, 

We claim thy care. 

Save us from peril 

And from woe. 

Mother of Christ, 

Star of the Sea, 

Pray for the wanderer, 

Pray for me. 
It had a lovely air. Iam sure that Queen has prayed for me and 
has guided my wanderings. No matter how poor I have been, 
I have had a song and a prayer, ‘ A Starry Night ’ and ‘ Hail, 
Queen of Heaven |!’ 
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When I had discarded the pink bib and had been let into 
the secrets of trousers and their buttons, I soon showed what 
I could do in the business of clothes destruction. My 
mother was a careful and thrifty woman and she kept the 
holes patched—patch on top of patch of every shade and 
pattern, till I had a coat as many-coloured as Joseph. There 
travelled a beggar around our place in those days whose 
wearables rivalled mine in their improvised melodies. Myles 
Courtney was. the beggar’s name. Miss Cassidy thought it 
would be a good joke to call me Myles Courtney. My father 
heard of it; he wasn’t pleased. To put a nickname on a 
person in Ireland was ever the most terrible weapon in use. 
The old poets did it and the names never came unstuck for 
seven generations. My father accosted Miss Cassidy on her 
way to school. She went down on her two knees to my father 
and cried for mercy, which was forthcoming. The name 
wasn’t well gummed on the back and I lost it. 

Miss Cassidy wore a heavy black frieze cloak during the 
winter. The nap had hardened a good deal, so that the texture 
of the black cloak resembled a board well tarred. It was a 
good waterproof and would keep out a year’s rain. One wet 
morning when we were all a good deal older the black cloak 
was hanging a-drying on a pair of high stools by the fire. 
Around the cloak, trying to dry our wet skins, we, the five 
members of the top class, stood. We were enveloped in the 
mist that was rising from the black cloak like the mist from a 
dank horse-pond on an evening in July. Miss Cassidy herself 
was teaching in the lower end of the school those pupils who 
had already dried themselves ; we were the last batch. 

‘Oh, look!’ one of the girls in our class exclaimed. Weall 
looked towards the exclamation mark. 

‘ Ha, ha, ha; he, he, he!’ the laughter burst from us like 
sun through fog. 

‘ Oh, isn’t it great ?’ someone else said. 

‘ What will she say when she sees it ? ’ 

* There'll be fun.’ 

* Ha, ha, ha; he, he, he!’ 

The truth is, Miss Cassidy’s beautiful black cloak was on 
fire and a hole was spreading from its centre, slowly spreading 
outwards. Miss Cassidy was at the bottom of the school- 


room: she must have been teaching the catechism ; no other 
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subject would have shut her senses off from some inkling of 
this disaster. We now and then gave a look from the cloak 
to its owner. She hadn’t noticed or sensed anything, though 
there was a fine flavour of burning wool in the place. She 
heard our laughter. 

‘Tl be up with you in a minute,’ she said, without turning 
round, ‘ and I'll make it salty for . . .; no, it’s not the Fourth 
Commandment, missy. What is the Fourth Commandment ? 
What are you children laughing at ?’ she cried, turning her 
attention, but not her eyes, towards us. 

‘My God! Is it my cloak?’ she moaned as the tragic 
truth dawned on her at last and she came running up. 

‘My cloak! My God!’ she moaned again, this time 
reversing the order of preference. The cloak was all but fire- 
proof; though the flames had had it in their grip for almost 
ten minutes, only a hole about three feet in diameter was 
burned in its back. 

‘My cloak! My God!’ she kept repeating. She didn’t give 
us the cane: the thing was too serious for that; this was 
something on which an endless feud might be based. 

If God appeared to Moses in a burning bush, a merry 


pagan god surely appeared to us in Miss Cassidy’s burning 
cloak. 


PatTrRIcK KAVANAGH. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE INFLUENCE OF OVID 


By W. B. SepGwicxk 


To us in the twentieth century it seems as if no other Latin 
poet could claim to have exercised a spell at all comparable 
to Virgil’s on the Western mind. Yet great as has been the 
influence of Virgil for the last two thousand years, for at 
least half that time it has probably been equalled, if not 
surpassed, by that of one who is now almost universally 
regarded as immeasurably his inferior—poor neglected Ovid. 
We are not, however, here concerned with the barren 
question of comparative merits, nor even, except in a secondary 
degree, with the rehabilitation of Ovid’s reputation. But it 
is pertinent to our inquiry to ask by virtue of what qualities 
each of the two poets maintained, or failed to maintain, his 
ascendency over men’s minds. There can be no doubt, in 
looking back over the last two thousand years, that through 
all vicissitudes of taste Virgil has always appealed to men as 
the poet of Imperial Rome. But in other ways his appeal has 
not been so constant. Tennyson apostrophises him as ‘ Thou 
majestic in thy sadness At the doubtful doom of human kind ’ 
and ‘ Wielder of the stateliest measure Ever moulded by the 
lips of man’; and it is probably of these two aspects that 
most people now first think at the mention of Virgil’s name. 
But, subject possibly to some slight qualification, both 
these aspects may be said to be discoveries of the nineteenth 
century. Milton’s blank verse shows indeed that he must 
have studied and appreciated the Virgilian hexameter, but it 
may be doubted whether it was generally realised before the 
nineteenth century that Virgil’s versification was noticeably 
superior to Ovid’s, say, or Lucan’s. Likewise the romantic 
element in Virgil, his subdued tones, his ‘ pathetic half-lines,’ 
which so affected Newman, had in previous ages passed 
virtually unnoticed. 
483 
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The position of Virgil in the Divine Comedy has distorted 
our vision of his position in the Middle Ages generally. But 
Virgil’s presence in the Divine Comedy is largely accidental ; 
to Dante’s plan Virgil was necessary not only as the singer of 
Imperial Rome, but as Virgil the explorer of the underworld, 
Virgil the prophet and theologian. To others in the Middle 
Ages, Virgil was no doubt all this, but, generally speaking, the 
less so as their minds fell the more beneath the level of Dante’s. 

Even before the Middle Ages Virgil had become a quarry 
for grammarians and lexicographers, the pabulum of 
rhetoricians and scholiasts. If we would estimate his position 
as a poet pure and simple we must turn from the dry com- 
pilations of Macrobius and Nonius, the (to us) strangely 
unappreciative commentaries of Servius and Donatus and the 
fantastic dreams of Fulgentius, to the testimonies of those 
for whom the magic of Virgil was unabated indeed, but alas ! 
now a seductive Siren-song, one of the illusive and transitory 
pleasures of the world—to the great Christian saints, Jerome 
and Augustine. For Virgil’s reputation as poet proper 
through the Middle Ages this was the beginning of the end. 
He was saved for ordinary minds only as the unconscious 
prophet of the Messiah, the pagan who, drawing inspiration 
from the Sibyl, had announced the imminent advent of the 
Virgin, the Child, and the Golden Age. Except for a few 
stray voices from the Carolingian Age, mostly Teutonic, we 
hear singularly little in the earlier Middle Ages which shows 
any close study, much less appreciation, of the Aldneid (the 
device of the Pastoral was too useful to ignore), considering 
Virgil’s enormous prestige, now beginning to be increased by 
his reputation as a magician. The great medieval scholar, 
Traube, indeed speaks of an aetas Vergiliana, followed by an 
aetas Horatiana (which, however, ignored the Odes !); but 
compared with the aetas Ovidiana which came flooding in with 
the eleventh century, these were little more than ripples on the 
stream of literature. 

We must pass rapidly over Virgil in Renaissance and later 
times. As the unquestioned prince of Latin poets he certainly 
lost nothing in reputation at the Renaissance—indeed he was 
now exalted at the expense of Homer—but little or nothing 
was written which shows such appreciation of his finer 
qualities as we find, for instance, in Tennyson’s ode, or 
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almost any English or French criticism of note in the nine- 
teenth century.1_ We need not wonder at this. There is in 
Virgil an essential strain of romance (his Celtic inheritance, 
the followers of Renan assure us), which was not likely to 
appeal to the neo-Classical school or their Renaissance pre- 
decessors: and other characteristic beauties of Virgil, par- 
ticularly his exquisite manipulation of language and rhythm, 
required a minute and loving study such as those spacious 
times were hardly prepared to give. 

In Ovid, on the contrary, the virtues lie on the surface. 
The hastiest reader (Ovid saw to that only too well) is not 
likely to pass over his ingenious utilisation of every rhetorical 
device, the inexhaustible play of his fancy, and his light and 
graceful touch as a story-teller. He had the defects of his 
qualities ; the ancients (and indeed Ovid himself) knew that 
well enough—nimis amator ingenii sui, says Quintilian—but 
they continued to admire and imitate him, not only in poetry, 
but in the schools of declamation. Augustus, it is true, after 
banishing him, tried to ban his works ; but in vain. Cestius, 
a contemporary, complains that he flooded? the whole 
generation with his epigrams (sententiae). A poet on his 
tombstone is described as poeta Ovidianus. Verses from his 
amatory poems have been found scratched on walls at 
Pompeii. His poems, like Virgil’s Ec/ogues, were turned into 
‘ pantomimes ’ and danced on the Stage. But he seems to have 
escaped Virgil’s fate of becoming a school book in his lifetime. 

Later Latin poets were Ovidians almost to a man. Statius, 
Lucan, Seneca, Valerius Flaccus and Claudian are all steeped 
in Ovidian technique. It is in fact only by the wholesale 
appropriation of tools from Ovid’s workshop that they are 
able to erect their (externally at least) imposing edifices at all. 
The estimable and unreadable Silius Italicus is the sole 
pathetic example of the thoroughgoing Virgilian. The fact 
is any clever young man can imitate Ovid, but it takes a poet 
to imitate Virgil. 

1 In Germany, and in a less degree elsewhere, this century saw a reaction against 
Virgil in favour of Homer. France on the whole remained true to Virgil, as we might 
expect. But in England not only Homer but Lucretius was in many quarters pre- 
ferred to Virgil. This was largely due to the influence of H. A. J. Munro, whose 
edition of Lucretius was the noblest monument of English scholarship of the whole 
century. His controversy with Conington, the hardly less admirable editor of Virgil, 


on this subject still makes excellent reading. 
2 or tainted ?—implevit. 
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Ovid continued to be widely popular throughout the 
classical age, but as he offered little scope for the erudition of 
gtammarians and commentators, the evidence must be sought 
in allusions and imitations rather than in anything correspond- 
ing to the erudite (and otherwise) Virgilian literature pre- 
viously mentioned. We have no scholia except to that sour 
de force of obscurity, the Ibis. Ovid is ignored by scholars like 
Aulus Gellius and Nonius, who are full of Virgilian lore. 

With the advent of Christian poetry about the fourth 
century, and the decay of the classical tradition, the domination 
of Ovid received a temporary check, although he was still 
much studied and imitated—while certain passages, such as 
the descriptions of Creation and Deucalion’s flood in the 
Metamorphoses, were much too useful to be passed over by 
the numerous composers of Biblical epics. In the Dark Ages 
all classical literature suffered an eclipse. When we emerge 
into the Carolingian twilight we find Virgil and Horace on 
the whole more popular than Ovid—although it is interesting 
to find the poet Moduin at the academy of Charlemagne 
masquerading under the pseudonym of Naso. It is with the 
tremendous impetus given to the study of Ovid by that 
revival of learning and passionate devotion to the writing of 
Latin poetry, which began in the eleventh century, probably 
at first in isolated monastic centres, but soon in regular 
schools with an established tradition, that we really enter on 
the Second Ovidian Age.* 

For anyone who has not studied the enormous volume of 
Latin poetry of the eleventh to the thirteenth centuries, not 
easily available when not reprinted in the two hundred odd 
volumes of Migne’s Patrologia Latina, and then often so ill- 
edited as to be unintelligible, it is difficult to realise the extent 
to which the influence of Ovid permeates the literature of the 
time. A detailed examination of the medieval text-books of * 
Latin verse-composition recently edited by M. Faral would 
perhaps be the readiest way to bring home to a modern 
reader the domination of Ovid in the schools. 

Taking as typical the earliest and perhaps the most 
influential of these treatises, the Ars Versificatoria of Matthew 
of Vendéme, we find that Ovid is the accepted model for 


* In the catalogues of monastic libraries we find that MSS. of Ovid become common 
in Germany about 800, in France about 1000, and in England about 1100. 
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metre, rhetoric, description and narrative alike. Virgil is 
quoted some 30 times, Statius 27 (his Silvae wére then 
unknown), Lucan 40, Ovid about 60.4 Matthew’s practice 
corresponds to his precept. His poems, which had an 
astonishing vogue, are not only full of Ovidian imitations, 
but, even on scriptural subjects, are Ovidian in conception, 
style and spirit. This applies to nearly all Latin poetry of the 
time. 

It was mostly about this time (the twelfth century) that 
the large body of Ovidian apocrypha sprang up—much of it 
actually under Ovid’s name, more still simply exercises on 
Ovidian themes. The practice of writing fresh Heroides 
(epistles of mythological heroines to their lovers—Oenone 
to Paris, Dido to Aeneas, Penelope to Ulysses, etc.) began in 
Ovid’s lifetime, so that it is now uncertain which of the 
number are really by Ovid—a striking example of how his 
style lent itself to imitation. From towards the end of the 
eleventh century, however, it seems almost as if every 
budding poet was expected to show his powers by writing a 
new Ovidian poem. The amount of such poetry must have 
been prodigious ; almost every fresh publication of medieval 
Latin poetry provides new specimens. Those who could not 
imitate read, studied and taught Ovid. In spite of subjects 
which to us seem most unsuitable, his works were assiduously 
read in schools. They were allegorised, moralised, abridged 
and commented on—we even hear of an Ovidius in usum 
nonnarum—till finally, in the fifteenth century, it was discovered 
that the Metamorphoses was really an alchemical allegory (Le 
Grand Olympe of Nic. Valois) ! 

It may be said that in any case the influence of Ovid on 
this Latin poetry has a purely academic interest. Can these 
dry bones live? Had they any influence on the vernacular 
poetry, now in its green and lusty youth? It is one of the 
great services of Professor Faral to have shown how the 
French poetry of the time continually drew on Latin sources, 
gaining inspiration from Ovid, both directly and indirectly, 
through his medieval imitators and the precepts of the 

* Of the Virgilian quotations 14 ate from the Ec/ogues (easily favourites in the 
Middle Ages), and 14 or 15 from the Aeneid. Of the Ovidian there are 12 from the 
Metamorphoses, 10 from the Ars Amandi, 10 from the Heroides, 7 from the Ex Ponto, 


6 from the Remedia, 5 from the Tristia. We may note that Horace’s Odes are only once 
quoted, and that wrongly. 
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schools. This French courtly poetry in turn inspired all 
vernacular courtly poetry of Western Europe, and it is no 
more than the truth to say that in this way the influence of 
Ovid affected the whole course of European poetry. 

For English literature we luckily have the essay on Ovid 
of Mr. S. G. Owen in ‘ English Literature and the Classics.’ 
Mr. Owen examines in detail the poetry of Chaucer and 
Gower. He is concerned chiefly with the stories taken from 
Ovid,* but Ovid’s influence is not less great on their treatment 
and style. If Chaucer is the greatest of English story-tellers, 
he is so largely because he went to school with Ovid—not just 
taking his themes from him, but basing his whole technique 
on him and his medieval followers. M. Legouis has recently 
insisted that Chaucer’s art, outlook and poetical ancestry are 
essentially French. This is undoubtedly the case, and, if so, 
it indicates yet another channel through which Ovid’s 
influence flowed into the main current of English literature. 
Down to the Renaissance the influence of Ovid can hardly be 
overestimated. 

Nor was his influence confined to the Western world. 
Like Virgil, and unlike any other Latin poet, he was imitated 
by a Greek epic poet, the fifth-century Quintus Smyrnaeus— 
Tennyson’s Quintus Calaber. More fortunate than Virgil, he 
even attracted the attention of the Byzantine Greeks, who, as 
a tule, chose to ignore Latin literature, and to live on the 
memory of their past glories—especially after the great schism 
of the Western and Eastern Churches. The two favourite 
works, the Metamorphoses and Heroides, were translated into 
Greek prose somewhere about 1300 by the monk Planudes, 
more familiar to us as the compiler of the last Greek Antho- 
logy. The date and choice seem to suggest the influence of 
the aetas Ovidiana. But, like Virgil, Ovid lived on, not only 
in the veneration of the learned, but more than any other 
ancient author except possibly Cicero, in the memory and 
imagination of the unlettered—and still lives to-day in the 
neighbourhood of his birthplace Sulmona, in connexion with 
Ciciarone d’Arpino.’ 

5 Les Sources latines des Contes et Romans courtois, 1913. Les Arts Poetiques du XIle 
et du XIIle Siécle, 1923, Paris, Champion. 
® See especially the House of Fame, the Legend of Good Women and the Manciple’s 


Tale. Gower’s debt is still greater. 
7 A. de Nino, Ovidio nella tradizione popolare di Sulmona, Casalbordino, 1886. 
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A strange story is told of a lost book of Ovid, which came 
into the hands of a general of Napoleon’s at Sulmona, and 
later disappeared ; while as a set-off to the well-known 
medieval legends of Virgil (some of which in certain versions 
ate fathered on Ovid) we may quote one of the many told of 
Ovid. Two students visited the poet’s tomb in the hope of 
eliciting some words of wisdom from his spirit. The first 
asked what was his best line : a voice replied 


Virtus est licitis abstinuisse bonis. 


The second asked what was his worst : the voice replied 


Omne juvans statuit Jupiter esse bo num. 


Both students then offered to pray for the repose of the poet’s 
soul, But the voice replied 


Nolo Pater Noster : carpe, viator, iter.® 


The position of Ovid in Elizabethan literature has been 
illustrated by Mr. Owen, so that it is not necessary to go over 
the whole ground again; but one or two points may be 
noticed. If there is anything in Virgil which rivalled in 
popularity the favourite themes of Ovid, it is the story of 
Dido. Yet when Chaucer in the Legend of Good Women tells the 
story, he cannot refrain from adding Dido’s letter to Aeneas 
from the Heroides—and so spoiling the climax. Similarly in 
Shakespeare’s lines in the Merchant of Venice 

In such a night 
Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 
Upon the wild sea-banks, and waved her love 
To come again to Carthage 


what strikes us is not so much the lack of any distinct reference 
to Virgil (this particular episode is, of course, completely at 
variance with the Virgilian tradition), but the totally un- 
Virgilian spirit of the whole. In fact it is reasonable to 
suppose that Shakespeare could not have been thinking of 
Virgil’s text at all. . The passage seems, indeed, more in 
keeping with the Ovidian invention of a last despairing letter 
sent by the ‘ unhappy Dido’ before she determines on death.® 


® Cf. Sandys’ History of Classical Scholarship, Vol. 1 (2nd Ed.), p. 640. The quota- 
tions are altered from Heroides xvii, 98 and iv, 133. 

® Surely no student of Virgil could ever have referred to Baptista Mantuanus as 
the ‘ good old Mantuan,’ as Shakespeare does. 

Vor. CXXII—No. 728 R* 
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(We note that Lorenzo’s other classical references are to 
Ovidian stories.) 

Shakespeare’s knowledge of the classics, or at least his 
use of them, has been vastly exaggerated. He was no reader 
of books, Latin or other. Of all classical poets Ovid was the 
only one who can be said to have exercised any considerable 
influence on him, and one may well doubt whether even Ovid 
was much read by him after his school days, except in Gold- 
ing’s fine version, of which the influence has often been 
pointed out.19 The Ovidian spirit of the early Shakespeare of 
Venus and Adonis, Lucrece, and the ‘ sugared sonnets’ (and, 
we may add, of the early plays) is sufficiently obvious, and 
was recognised by Meres in a well-known passage of Palladis 
Tamia. It is not unlikely that the grave-scene in Romeo and 
Juliet owes something to the catastrophe of Ovid’s Pyramus 
and Thisbe; while Zielinski has suggested that Cleopatra’s 
farewell to Antony contains echoes of Dido’s epistle to 
Aeneas. 

The influence of Ovid on Spenser was not inconsiderable. 
Drayton’s Heroical Epistles ate avowedly modelled on the 
Heroides. Other Elizabeth imitators and translators are 
enumerated by Mr. Owen: here it will suffice to mention 
Shitley’s Contention of Ajax and Ulysses (for the armour of 
Achilles), which contains. some fine rhetoric—besides the 
familiar lyric ‘ The glories of our blood and state ’—closely 
modelled on the thirteenth book of the Metamorphoses. 

There is perhaps no more striking example of the influence 
of Ovid then the story of Pyramus and Thisbe. When Shake- 
speare in the Midsummer Night’s Dream wished to give 
Bottom’s company the most hackneyed subject he could 
think of for their tragedy, his choice’fell on this story. Yet 
Ovid, contrary to his usual custom, goes out of his way to tell 
us the story in his day was a novelty—volgaris fabula non est : 
and, as a matter of fact, we find it in no other classical author, 
nor does it again appear till about a.p. 1100. From that time, 
however, it probably excelled in popularity any other story 
of classical mythology. Besides numerous Latin versions, we 
have translations and adaptations in nearly every European 
vernacular. From literature it seems to have passed into the 


10 Mr. Owen shows that Shakespeare has made use of every one of the fifteen 
books of the Metamorphoses. 
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possession of the unlettered, so that Shakespeare could appro- 
ptiately put it in the repertory of his ‘ base mechanicals.’ But 
he made noble amends when he transferred it to the climax 
of Romeo and Juliet. 

Habent sua fata libelli. Xt is strange that the ‘ good natured’ 
story of Baucis and Philemon, on the contrary, attracted little 
attention till Dryden inserted it in his Fables and Swift fol- 
lowed with his charming adaptation: to the musician it has 
been familiarised by Gounod’s setting, while Hawthorne’s 
playful fancy has made it a nursery classic. This again was a 
little-known local legend from Southern Asia Minor. It is 
almost, if not quite, unknown outside the pages of Ovid. 
Yet it was the memory of this very story in that very spot 
which caused the inhabitants of Lystra to assume that the 
coming of Paul and Barnabas was a second visitation of Mer- 
cury and Jupiter—hence the hastily prepared sacrifice. They 
were not going to be caught napping a second time. 

There is one further point of considerable interest which 
seems hitherto never to have been brought out. One of the 
chief formative influences on Elizabethan tragedy, as is well 
known, was Senecan tragedy. (This applies still more to 
French tragedy, but we cannot go into that here.) Greek 
drama was almost unknown—it is strange that Marlowe, 
Chapman, and Jonson, who presumably did know it, chose 
to make no use of it—and so it was left for Seneca to provide 
a much-needed model of orderly construction and pointed 
dialogue. The individual results, mostly of the type of Kyd’s 
Spanish Tragedy, were not, as a rule, particularly happy, and 
deserved Shakespeare’s satire in Hamlet ; but the experience 
was necessary and on the whole salutary to our adolescent 
drama. 

Now where did Seneca find Ais models—he did not 
originate the style ? Not in Greek tragedy, nor in that of its 
early Roman imitators, but in the new rhetorical tragedy. Of 
this by far the most splendid and influential example was 
Ovid’s one tragedy, the Medea, of which Quintilian says that 
it shows what Ovid could have achieved if he had been willing 
to curb his luxuriance. The kinship of Seneca with Ovid is 
unmistakable—there is the same exaggerated pointedness, the 
same conciseness of detail combined with profusion in 
general, the same restless rhetorical ingenuity. Yet the result 
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was by no means all bad. It is the fashion now to decry 
Seneca’s tragedies and emphasise his faults, but the present 
writer, at least, found them decidedly vigorous, stimulating 
and powerfully expressed. They no doubt encouraged the 
Elizabethan taste for violence—if it needed any encouraging 
—but nearly all that is best (apart from the sheer poetry) in 
our early drama can be traced back through Seneca ultimately 
to Ovid. 

Ovid’s influence (through Seneca) on French drama has 
been glanced at; not less was his direct influence on the 
splendid Italian epic of the Renaissance. But for an equally 
striking illustration of Ovid’s popularity at the Renaissance 
we may turn for a moment from literature to painting. The 
facility of technique then attained was accompanied by a 
wider choice of subjects, which should give scope for the 
display of rich colouring, splendid architecture, romantic 
background and the voluptuous charm of nude or classically 
draped figures—suitable decorations for the palaces of aristo- 
cratic patrons, lay or clerical, whose taste was for the most part 
frankly pagan. Hence a great impetus was given to mytho- 
logical painting, first chiefly in the Venetian school, later 
spreading to most of the cinquecentisti. There was no need 
to seek far afield for subjects : Ovid offered an inexhaustible 
choice—there are over two hundred stories in the Mefa- 
morphoses alone—and apart from the variety of subjects, his 
treatment of mythology, by its rich colouring, play of fancy 
and love of picturesque detail and dramatic moments, was 
admirably adapted to artistic treatment not only in painting 
but in sculpture as well. 

We now come to Restoration times and the great name of 
John Dryden. In the preface to Amnus Mirabilis, speaking of 
the stories of Myrrha, Byblis and Althea in the Metamorphoses, 
Dryden roundly declares that Ovid has ‘ touched these tender 
strokes more delicately than Virgil could’ (in his treatment 
of Dido). In the preface to the Fab/es he tells how he began 
with the twelfth book of the Metamorphoses for its story of 
the Trojan war, and was insensibly led on to translate large 
portions of the rest of the poem, and thence to Chaucer who 
* in many things resembled him, and that with no disadvantage 
on the side of the modern author.’ The detailed comparison 
of the two which follows ranks among the very happiest 
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achievements of this great critic. In his championship of 
Chaucer he may seem to have done something less than justice 
to Ovid, but, on the whole, his judgments are full of pene- 
trating insight and critically tempered enthusiasm. The 
majority of the Fab/es are from Ovid, and show that the old 
poet’s hand had not lost its cunning ; but he did not live to 
enjoy his well-merited success. 

Probably Dryden’s Fab/es are not much read to-day, but 
most lovers of literature will be familiar with Gay’s Ovidian 
Acis and Galatea—if only through Handel’s music, with its 
magnificently apposite setting of Polyphemus’ rollicking and 
truly cyclopean love-ditty ‘O ruddier than the cherry.’ Gay 
might have gone to Virgil or Theocritus for this song, but 
like Ovid he saw that what was wanted was a touch of burlesque 
in keeping with the monstrous shepherd’s hundred-holed pipe. 
(Incidentally Ovid, Gay, and Handel alike seem to have 
thought that Polyphemus could sing and accompany himself 
on the pipes at the same time.) 

It would be possible to carry the story further by an 
enumeration of the sporadic imitations and borrowings from 
Ovid in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, but the story 
would be disconnected, except perhaps for the lighter French 
verse of the eighteenth century. Ovid’s vogue came to an 
end somewhere round 1700—it is hard to say why ; but the 
Augustans liked ponderousness, and Ovid is anything but 
ponderous: they liked moralising, if only of the easy-going 
Horatian type, but Ovid is no moralist: they professed 
interest in the ‘ study of mankind,’ but they were not much 
interested in the study of womankind, where they might have 
learnt something from Ovid—Pope’s Elegy on an Unfortunate 
Woman perhaps owes something to this source. 

In the nineteenth century the case is somewhat different. 
If in the past Ovid’s popularity had been partly due to his 
defects, it is equally true that now his unpopularity was partly 
due to his merits. If he had been obscure like Persius, or 
difficult like Lucretius, or archaic like Plautus, or turgid like 
Lucan, he would not have lacked readers. Instead we find 
in him perfect ease and simplicity, qualities to which we have 
long been unaccustomed in poetry; and so Ovid lost his 
public. 

Still he has had his day. It is probable that no single 
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poet of any age or country has exercised so far-reaching an 
influence; and now, after two centuries of comparative 
neglect, there are signs that he is coming into his own again. 
There is not likely to be another aetas Ovidiana, but that Ovid 
is once more beginning to attract attention may be seen from 
three very different works of our own time—Professor 
Slater’s vast critical compilation on the Metamorphoses, Pro- 
fessor E. K. Rand’s Ovid and his Influence, and Professor Gilbert 
Murtray’s appreciation of Ovid in his Essays and Addresses. 
Ovid is not yet played out, by any means. 


W. B. SEDGwICK. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 
The Poems of Jonathan Swift, edited by Harold Williams: in 


three volumes (Clarendon Press, 6o0s.). 


We hardly know which to congratulate most, the Oxford 
Press or the editor they have chosen to edit the most unedit- 
able of English writers. Ten years has barely sufficed to give 
the literary world a piece of scholarship redolent of the 
spacious days of Queen Victoria. During the past ten years 
some dozen books have been issued about Swift without 
really piercing the tangles and knots which surround both 
the disputed facts and the misunderstood psychology of the 
great Dean. America has been particularly active, but both 
France and Switzerland have had their say. It has remained 
for a Cambridge man employing the Oxford Press to show 
the world how to edit the English classics and in the process 
to sift the corpus of Swift’s poetry to the bones. Henceforth 
we shall know what previous readers and writers did not 
know: exactly the poems which Swift did write and those 
which he did not. That in itself is a great achievement, and 
one achieved only with a painstaking process which had gone 
out of fashion and a grim determination to leave no stone 
unturned. We may say that Mr. Williams has done more, 
for he has shifted and bolted the very gravel in his search 
for the actual proofs of Swift’s handiwork. Here is a book 
that will never have to be done again unless untold and 
unimaginable treasures turn up actually in Swift’s script. 

Swift’s poetry is as important in the study of the Master 
as the Sonnets ate in the life and soul of Shakespeare. In his 
prose Swift revealed his mind, but his heart in all its tender- 
ness and ferocity can only be deciphered from his poems. 
Hence the enormous value of this work. Mr. Williams has 
cut out the Apocrypha—that is, the 150 supposed pieces 
which have been attributed to Swift—leaving us with the 
250 genuine. The Apocrypha of Swift was particularly lavish 
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and evil-smelling, because for a century any anonymous 
epigram or ballad that wished for circulation announced itself 
as by D****r S$ ** *t. Mr. Williams admits that 
Pope was Swift’s superior in verse, but ‘his standing was 
within the circle of the Augustan poets and in prose his range 
was far beyond their compass.’ No doubt his poetic vesture 
was too close for him, and, though it was never transfigured, 
it often was broken and torn to pieces in such terrible utter- 
ances as his poem on the Day of Judgment or on the Legion 
Club. Imagine an Aeschylus going insane in the effort to 
write verse for the cultured eighteenth century ! 

If Swift began writing like Cowley, ‘ it is Cowley with a 
sombre power.’ Mr. Williams lays his genius ‘ in the succes- 
sion of Samuel Butler.’ The real importance of his poetry 
was that he used it to sharpen his daily pen and that ‘ no part 
of his writing is as complete an autobiography and no part 
of his writing so calls for annotation.’ What little he wrote 
of Satire remains the most unequalled part of his contribution 
to the language. ‘No verse satire in English, or in any 
language pierces, wounds and scarifies like that of Swift. 
There was no warding off the thrust whether the attack was 


personal directed at Nottingham, Richard Tighe, Lord Allen 
or Bettesworth, or general against the ministry.’ 

Realising this, one is indignant that ‘ Swift’s verse has 
been shabbily treated by his editors,’ but this is a reproach 
which is now majestically rolled away. It is interesting 
that as Mr. Williams arises from his studies, in which he must 
have become more deeply cognisant of Swift than any since 
Swift’s actual contemporaries, he cannot help comparing him 
to the one other Englishman of his time whose shadow 
streaks history as greatly. ‘ Swift like Marlborough is not 
easily explicable. Each was an enigma to his contemporaries : 
and each has left to succeeding generations unsolved prob- 
lems of life and character.’ Macaulay, brilliant and superficial, 
was thrown out by the chiaroscuro of both the General and 
the Satirist. Only slow and unrelenting scholarship in our 
own times since the war in each case has enabled the cloak 
to be drawn from those two, who were unconquerable and 


unchallengeable in their particular fields. 
SHANE LESLIE. 
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Index: to Statutory Definitions. Prepared in the Office of Parliamentary 
Counsel (Stationery Office, 1936, 10s. net). 

This invaluable work of reference, which replaces an earlier 
edition, now long out of date and out of print, is uniform in size, 
binding and type with the Chronological Tables and Index to the 
Statutes in Force which, annually revised to date, is published at 
255. for two volumes containing 2750 pages, whereas the volume 
before us, at 10s. for 300 pages, is proportionately more than three 
times as dear. It is worth the money this year, but will not be 
worth it in a few years’ time, for an index that is not up to date 
is unsatisfying. It should be revised and reissued annually, like 
the volumes above referred to, to which it is a useful companion. 
Now that it has been so well begun in the office of the Parliamentary 
Counsel it might perhaps be continued by the editor of the Statute- 
book. Issued annually, and printed from standing type, it could 
be priced cheaper, and would be invaluable. 

A careful study of the contents suggests that the Interpretation 
Act, 1889 (which should have been, for completeness’ sake, printed 
as a jireface or appendix), should be replaced as soon as may be 
by a ‘anew Act, which would include many definitions here inserted 
and ‘would help to shorten the Statute-book by many pages each 
year. The scheme of the book as a whole is, however, open to 
criticism. Let us take the definition of the word ‘ county’; the 
book refers us to s. 6 of the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, 
1869—which was in fact repealed and replaced by the similar 
Act of 1878, to s. 7 of which we are likewise referred for a definition 
of ‘county.’ But these Acts were both wiped out by the similar 
Act of 1894, which is not mentioned, no definition of ‘ county’ 
being found therein, presumably because of the passing in 1888 
of a Local Government Act. 

The omission of the regnal year is an inconvenience. We are 
referred to the Telegraph Act of 1868 for a definition of ‘ under- 
taking’; but in which of the two Acts passed in this year, one of 
31 & 32 Vict. and the other of 32 & 33 Vict., shall we find it ? 

‘Constituency ’ is defined in the Representation of the People 
Act, 1918, s. 41 (1), c. 64. Is it c. 64 of 7 & 8 Geo. 5, or of 8 & 9 
Geo. 5 ? 

So long as Parliament clings to anachronistic ways of which 
this is a sample, using antiquity as a cloak for indolence, publica- 
tions such as this cannot but follow suit. 

The volume excludes definitions included in private Acts of 
Parliament by local authorities and statutory bodies, and definitions 
relating solely to Scotland and Ireland. There are surely good 
grounds for including Scottish and Irish specialities in the form of 
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an appendix; and a proper index to the first-named category of 
definitions is badly needed. The bulk of local legislation exceeds 
that of public Acts: much of it empowers local bodies to impose 
heavy penalties for an immense variety of petty offences (the Surrey 
County Council Act of 1935 created twenty-six new statutory 
offences). It badly needs overhauling, and I suspect that an 
index of definitions in such Acts would reveal many surprising 
anachronisms. 


Scottish Agriculture. 25th Report (for 1936) of the Department of 
Agriculture for Scotland (Stationery Office, 1937, 25.). 


We hear much of the importance of milk as food, but the way 
of the reformer is hard. We learn from this Report (p. 22) that 
300,000 children in Scotland received milk at half price or less in 
1936, as compared with 350,000 in 1935, owing to ‘ the novelty of 
the scheme having worn off and to the loss of taste for milk by some 
of the children.” To ascertain the demand for milk at reduced 
prices for schoolchildren during the summer holidays, the Scottish 
Board established four milk centres in Glasgow for the supply of 
Grade A (T.T.) milk at the price of $d. per one-third of a pint to 
all children who consumed it on the premises. While there was a 
satisfactory demand during the early stages of the experiment, the 
number of children taking advantage of these facilities declined 
from 8060 in the first week to 935 in the last week of the experiment. 

So much for the expenditure of over £22,000 in two years on 
publicity and propaganda. It is doubtful whether more milk would 
have been drunk by the children had the supply been free of all 
cost. 

ARNOLD WILSON. 





WALKS AND TALKS 


A Visrtr TO SPAIN 
By Sir ARNotD Witson, M.P. 


THE visitor to Spain to-day who follows Wellington’s route 
crosses the frontier at Hendaye where the British Embassy 
is housed less than 100 yards from the dividing bridge, as if 
its occupants, like the ghosts beyond the Styx, were looking 
longingly across the stream ‘ tendebantque manus ripae ulterioris 
amore.’ He need go but a few kilometres further, to Irun, to 
see with his own eyes the ravages of the disease which attacked 
Spain fifteen months ago at a moment when her powers of 
resistance had been enfeebled by the latest of a long series 
of events the historical significance of which has yet to be 
assessed. Here he will see the gaunt frame of tenements 
and mansions, churches and public buildings, which were 
burned, not, for the most part, by local inhabitants, nor by 
autonomist Basques, but by an International Brigade, work- 
ing on lines prescribed by their Moscow-trained leaders as 
best calculated to inspire terror and strike despair into men’s 
hearts, or by Anarchists, who have survived here as nowhere 
else. Here was no resistance to be encountered, no military 
objective to be attained; the perpetrators had little difficulty 
in finding shelter in French territory. 

A little further south is San Sebastian, the southernmost 
outpost of cosmopolitan and pleasure-seeking Europe. It 
suffered little from fire, but not a few of its leading inhabitants 
were murdered in cold blood. It is prosperous now ; officers 
and men (for whom an admirable institute exists—a happy 
blend of Y.M.C.A. and Casino) on leave from the various 
fronts, wounded and invalids, rub shoulders with newspaper 
correspondents and rastaquéres. It was near here that the aged 

1 See Professor Allison Peers, ‘Pendulum over Spain,’ Nineteenth Century and 
After, September 1936. 
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Argentine ambassador, a figure worthy of the Court of the 
Third Empire, replied to a Communist demand for the 
surrender of two falangistas who were in his house by showing 
himself with an arm round each, saying, ‘ If you shoot them, 
you will shoot me.’ The road to Bilbao follows the coast 
line for some miles before turning inland into the Basque 
country—fertile, prosperous, and mountainous, as beautiful 
as any part of Spain, with a population as versatile, as hardy 
and, at bottom, as peaceable as any in the Peninsula. The 
Basque is an aboriginal Spaniard, just as the Welsh are 
aboriginal ‘ Brittish,’ as they used to be called in Acts of 
Parliament: they are rightly proud of their institutions, but 
the genuine demand for independence or even for antonomy 
is not stronger than in Wales or Scotland, and for the same 
reasons. General Franco has, however, explicitly under- 
taken to accord responsible local government, here and else- 
where, so far as is consistent with the principle of a united 
or unitarian State. Separation or Federalism is not advocated 
by more than one man in ten: the vast majority are to-day on 
the side of the Nationalists, and their dialect is heard far more 
often in their trenches to-day than ever in those of Valencia. 

The road inland is a superb piece of engineering and is 
everywhere in perfect order. Innumerable bridges, destroyed 
in order to delay the advance of General Franco’s forces, 
have been, or are being, rebuilt, but it will be years before the 
losses caused by wilful and senseless incendiarism can be 
made good. The hatred of Christian emblems displayed by 
the International Brigade has to be seen to be believed. 
Village crosses, museum pieces dating from the twelfth cen- 
tury or earlier, lie in fragments ; the walls of churches which 
the patriotism and piety of 600 years had saved from destruc- 
tion alone remain to testify to the power of petrol. Arson is 
treated in Spain (as in Palestine to-day) as a capital crime; to 
describe those who suffer for this offence, or for murder, 
after judicial trial, as ‘executed prisoners of war’ is not 
merely misrepresentation but ignorance of the laws of wat 
since the days of Grotius, as embodied in our Manual of 
Military Law. Guernica is off the main road ; it has been the 
subject of so much discussion that I need only say that no one 
acquainted, as I am, with the effects of bombardment from the 
air can doubt that most if not all the material damage was 
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caused by wilful incendiarism—and such is the verdict of the 
inhabitants. 

Bilbao is three hours by car from San Sebastian. The 
approach from the north lies through the pleasant suburb of 
Las Arenas; just before the Nationalist troops occupied 
Bilbao, not without bitter fighting—courage is displayed no 
less by gangsters than by policemen—scores of fine houses 
and villas were here destroyed by fire. Some of the residents, 
including a woman about to give birth to a child, perished in 
the flames: very many others, felix opportunitate mortis, 
were seized and shot because they were men of substance, or 
loyal to such men. Every bridge across the river which 
divides the city was blown up: four have already been 
repaired, but to replace one, of bascule construction, will take 
months. I saw a British ship leaving, laden with ore, and a 
German ship almost ready to sail: the rolling mills are at 
work again and conditions seem almost normal. Food is 
abundant and cheap. 

I met here by chance a very recent graduate from one of 
out older universities who had fought his way with the 
requétés into Bilbao as one of the rank and file. He had 
last seen the lounge of the great hotel where we stopped 
begrimed and ‘ hopping with fleas ’—for it had housed Red 
militiamen ; it is now resplendent with mirrors and furniture 
reminiscent of what Lady Oxford has termed ‘ the early North- 
German Lloyd style "—such is the power of recuperation and 
the strength of tradition of a commercial city which was wont 
to call itself ‘ little London.’ 

I heard something here of the vexed question of the chil- 
dren who were taken to England and elsewhere. The local 
authorities are ready to receive and care for them: nothing 
in local conditions justifies their retention in England, where 
the climate in winter is unlikely to suit them. The provision 
made for orphan or destitute children, whether their parents 
are with the Republican-Socialist-Communist forces or not, 
is, as I myself can testify from personal investigation, excellent 
and not inferior to anything that we have done. The sense 
of communal responsibility is strong in Spain: there are 
many orphans, for large families are the rule, but few are in 
orphanages. 

My companions in Bilbao and in the Basque country 
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wore the large scarlet beret, which once denoted a Carlist and 
later a Liberal, and has, by a strange paradox, become the 
essential mark of those who are fighting ‘ the Reds’: I saw 
many such in every village. We met with no black looks and 
no lack of courtesy. Party badges, the colours of Spain and 
the bundle of arrows, first used as part of the arms of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, are widely worn and the outstretched 
arm is a common salute, but Spaniards are easy-going folk, 
even at such a time, and there is no moral compulsion to 
display either. 

The distance between Bilbao and Burgos can be covered 
comfortably in four hours, for the roads are in first-class 
condition, despite heavy traffic; much of the scenery is of 
gteat beauty, reminiscent rather of Persia at its best than of 
anything in Europe. There is the same contrast between the 
desert and the town, the same bare hills and alluvial plateaux, 
the same indications of scanty rainfall. I nowhere saw troops 
on the march, but we passed many in lorries and saw a number 
in the trains which, as there are eleven level crossings between 
Bilbao and Burgos, I had some opportunity of observing. 
There are great opportunities here and elsewhere for 
irrigation on a large scale: of the measures to this end 
initiated by Primo de Rivera less than one-eighth has been 
accomplished, for his Liberal successors disowned the 
schemes. 

General Franco’s headquarters are at Burgos, where I 
spent the night and part of one day and had some conversation 
with responsible officials. The aftermath of Nyon had aroused 
feelings, particularly against Great Britain, which were not 
less bitter because they did not find expression, as in Germany 
and Italy, in Press diatribes or in loudly voiced protests. The 
Press and the politicians, great and small, of the Continent 
have much to learn from nationalistic Spain in this regard. 
The scrupulous courtesy which, in common with other Eng- 
lish visitors, I invariably met with in official circles, whilst it 
mitigated, could not conceal the feeling of pained surprise 
that England, of all countries, should have lent herself, in 
their eyes, to a policy which, whatever its theoretical merits 
and original intentions, was now unquestionably tending to 
prolong the civil war and would impose upon Nationalist 
Spain yet greater sacrifices of men and material. 
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I had not the honour of being received by General Franco 
for, contrary to expectation, he was due to leave for one of 
the fronts on the following morning. His burden is very 
heavy: but for the lamentable accidents which robbed the 
Nationalists of two other great leaders—Generals Mola and 
Sanjurjo—it would be easier to bear. On the other hand, as 
in Great Britain, the very fact that the head of the Government 
has assumed the responsibilities of office reluctantly, under 
the pressure not of ambition but of circumstances, adds to the 
confidence reposed in him by the public. He is no dema- 
gogue, and I use the word in no derogatory sense; his 
voice is seldom heard on the microphone. His public pro- 
nouncements differ but little from those of a British Viceroy 
or Prime Minister at a critical moment. He inspires 
Spaniards with sober confidence; the Moors hold him in 
enthusiastic reverence. His Government has 700,000 men 
under arms : it administers two-thirds of the area and popula- 
tion of Spain, not by force, but through the regular civil 
administration, which has not been suspended but only 
supplemented. In no area whence he has expelled the 
Communist-Socialist-Republican troops has any attempt been 
made to waylay military convoys or to hamper the adminis- 
tration. The normal life of the countryside has everywhere 
been resumed. Why, I was everywhere asked, should we 
refuse belligerent rights ? Why do we refuse to recognise (as 
Professor H. A. Smith has pointed out in The Times of 
September 18) that lawlessness at sea is the ineluctable conse- 
quence of such a refusal. Our reluctance to envisage a Spain 
under German and Italian influence was understandable, but 
I was assured that such fears were unfounded. In no circum- 
stances whatever would Nationalist Spain, traditionalist and 
patriotic, envisage or consent to accord to any foreign Power 
rights ot immunities on Spanish soil or in the Spanish 
possessions, all of which are now behind General Franco. 

Action provokes reaction: the Nationalist claim, amply 
documented, is that Spain sought external support only as a 
consequence of aid lent on a far more extensive scale to those 
who had seized power in Madrid, for ends and by means 
never for a moment contemplated by a bemused electorate. 
Madrid would long ago have been at peace and almost 
undamaged but for the International Brigade, which a non- 
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intervention policy did not hinder from proceeding to Barce- 
lona from Paris and elsewhere. The first foreign aeroplanes 
to reach Madrid were French, the first tanks Russian. 

Like Aineas of old (speaking of Dido), their cry is, 
‘ Italiam non sponte sequor.’ 

On the other hand, I was reminded that the Valencia 
Government had shown itself ready to use Spanish posses- 
sions as counters in the international game and had promised 
complete independence to the Moors. A leading Moroccan 
whom I met, elsewhere than in Spain, told me that the 
Moorist leaders had replied that they would never desert 
Franco, but that if he should fail the Valencia Government 
would discover that independence was not given but taken, 
and the French Government would realise that the Moroc- 
cans had not forgotten that they were once a nation. The 
border between Spanish and French Morocco existed not 
in men’s hearts but on paper only, and not even Tangier 
would be unaffected should Monsieur Blum and his Soviet 
friends encompass Franco’s downfall. Present troubles in 
Morocco, he concluded, will prove a mere rustling of the 
leaves in the breeze which presages a storm. ‘ You know 
the ways of Islam,’ he concluded—for it was of Arabia that 
we had been speaking; ‘ you know that a war against “ anti- 
God Christians ” will unite many ; Lyautey is dead and has 
no successors. There is fire beneath the ashes, and much to 
burn near-by.’ 

A French journalist with whom I made a chance contact 
discussed the effect on Portugal of a Red Spain, which he 
regarded as being beyond all question the only alternative to 
a Traditionalist and Nationalist Spain, whether totalitarian 
or monarchical. He had been recently in Lisbon; he had 
unbounded admiration for Sefior Salazar, but was convinced 
that Portugal could not long withstand the ruthless and 
completely unscrupulous but clever propaganda of a Com- 
munist Spain—he had seen its dreadful effects in France. 
Infection would spread from Portugal to Portuguese colonies 
now tranquil, and would not stop there ; the peace of Africa 
was bound up with the fate of the Iberian peninsula. He 
knew Spain and ridiculed the idea that it would be dominated 
by Italy or Germany, though debts of gratitude and honour 
could not be entirely ignored ; men’s memories were short— 
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a fact which accounted for most of the world’s troubles 
to-day—a typically French generalisation. 

Rapid progress is being made in the occupation of what 
is left of the Asturias. General Aranda’s troops are opposed 
by the sturdiest fighters in the Peninsula—Asturian miners, 
unhappy by-products of industrialism, incurable revolution- 
aries, of whom Sefior Largo Cabellero, now under a cloud 
in Valencia, is a typical example. There has been bitter 
fighting and victory will not be achieved without a struggle ; 
but the real problem of pacification will be harder still, for 
the Asturians have much in common with Sinn Feiners in 
their most intractable moods. Moreover, many men are 
with them who have a long bill of cold-blooded murder to 
answer for before a judge. Executions in Bilbao were only 
about 150: there will be more in Gijon, but, seeing that 
The Times Corttespondent has estimated that 50,000 non- 
combatants, at the lowest estimate, were slaughtered in 
Madrid and Barcelona, and as the total number of simple 
murders in the last fifteen months on the eastern side of 
Spain is put at 300,000, the prospect need not trouble our 
consciences, nor should we lift our hands too readily in pious 
horror, for murder campaigns have been not infrequent in 
the British Empire, and we have not flinched from dealing 
with them. 

Half-way between Burgos and Salamanca lies Valladolid, 
where I paid my respects to the civil authorities and to 
Monsignor Henson, who has for many years been in charge 
of the English Catholic College there. He had nothing but 
praise for the present Government, under which, despite 
war conditions, the town was happier and better governed 
than at any time in the past five years. Before General 
Franco’s troops had arrived an attempt had been made, and 
had almost succeeded, to burn down the college with its 
valuable library and old portraits. Such events were now 
things of the past. 

Salamanca is the official headquarters of the civil Govern- 
ment: its fine buildings and the magnificent cathedrals atone 
for the rather featureless plain in which it stands. It has 
many lovely buildings, including a small ‘palace’ of the 
Duke of Alba, over the doors of which hangs a chain to 
show that a King of Spain once slept there, and the Fonseca 
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Palace, now the headquarters of the Irish College, with a 
noble medieval library. I had the good fortune to meet 
some journalists, British and other, here, with whom I was 
able to talk freely. They felt their isolation from Paris, 
London and Berlin: papets arrived irregularly, and they 
had no means of judging the shifting currents and eddies set 
up by political storms elsewhete. Masaryk—a revolutionary 
of the good old days—had just died, and with him would be 
buried a political creed of which he was almost the last 
exponent. We spoke of the Nuremberg Congress which I 
had recently witnessed: could not some of the mystical 
respect for and devotion to work, as such, be grafted upon 
the deep-rooted old vines of other countries? There were 
few Germans in Nationalist Spain, and they mainly tech- 
nicians, but they were held in high repute. The Irish 
Brigade were ill-led, but were fine soldiers and courageous : 
some had remained after their fellows had left. The Italians, 
whether on the Guadarama or the Santander front, had 
nothing to be ashamed of ; but this was, at present, Spain’s 
war, and all the difficulties experienced ‘with mixed forces 
during the World War were present here in various forms. 
There was jealousy, too, between the Regulars, the Requétés, 
and the Falangistas, not unlike the ill-feeling that had shown 
itself between Fascist and Regular units in Ethiopia, which 
did not, however, deprive Italy of the fruits of victory any 
more than the occasional rivalry between Regular and 
Australian divisions during the World War. The news 
from France was bad, but a reaction might be near; the 
French certainly seemed to be awakening to the nature of 
the forces at work in their midst and were thinking less of 
the menace of external foes. 

I here met Sefior Sangroniz, who carries great weight in 
the counsels of the Generalissimo: he was just recovering 
from a serious motor accident. He emphasised in conversa- 
tion the discriminatory effect of the present régime against 
Nationalist Spain. Two-thirds of the whole country were 
behind Franco, yet they could not obtain recognition for 
their agents abroad. Their adherents—the vast majority of 
residents abroad—could not get passports from the consuls 
of Red Spain: their ships were handicapped. Whatever the 
intentions of France and Britain might be, the result was to 
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discriminate day by day in favour of the Communist element 
which now enjoyed undisputed predominance in Valencia. 

At Salamanca arrangements were made for me to visit 
the Madrid front by way of the historic towns of Avila and 
Toledo. The road, though worn in some places by heavy 
military traffic, was good enough to enable us to maintain a 
high average speed. To the unpractised eye the soil seemed 
arid, but the crop, mainly a good hard, ‘ dry ’ wheat, thrives 
with little rain, and the harvest this year has been exception- 
ally good, with the result that the price of food has not risen 
and is the lowest in Europe on this side of the front line and 
on the Barcelona-Valencia side the highest. The routine of 
village life seemed little affected by the war or by the absence 
of so many young men: the flocks of sheep and goats and 
the herds of cattle reminded me once more of Persia. 

Avila has a long history and great charm, for its walls are 
intact and little restored. It suffered much before occupation 
by General Franco’s forces, but in neither respect can it com- 
pare with Toledo, where we slept on our return from the 
Madrid front at Leganes, less than an hour’s distance. This 
sector is not, like Huesca, Saragossa or Teruel, at present 
active: the trenches are within half a mile of Madrid and 
within 30 yards of the front-line trenches of Madrid’s de- 
fenders. They are lightly held, but with strong forces in reserve: 
a graveyard with some hundreds of fresh graves near-by is 
the only evidence of past activity save for battered buildings 
and the sort of débris that is common to all wars. The men 
in the trenches were cheerful, like all good soldiers and, like 
all good Spaniards, inclined to be reckless. Their equipment 
was of the simplest and not all of the best quality, for most of 
it had been improvised; but the evening meal, which they 
were about to take, was really good—plenty of meat, vege- 
tables and bread—and the men were at pains to take good 
care of their weapons. The officers looked a fine lot of men ; 
the grizzled Commandant had learned his trade in Morocco 
against the very Moors who were now occupying the next 
lot of trenches, and some of them bore wounds, as he did, 
received in the last Riff war. The village where the reserves 
lay was full of Moors and Spanish Regulars, fraternising 
amiably, for nearly all Moors speak and many write Spanish. 
But for their distinctive dress they differ little in appearance 
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from Spaniards. I heard many stories of their courage, and 
of their personal devotion to General Franco. Those who 
affect to regard them as ‘ black troops ’ should compare them 
with the Senegalese who are to be seen in such large numbers 
in France, and have, I believe, been used to quell riots in 
Paris. 

I also met a young man, equally at home in London, 
Paris and Madrid, whose perilous task it was to talk, at 
various times from different points, to the occupants of the 
trenches opposite, telling them the latest home-truths, includ- 
ing current prices of foodstuffs at Salamanca and elsewhere, 
interspersed with a little good humour. This service has been 
fully organised and has helped to deplete the ranks of Madrid’s 
defenders : I gathered that the counter-propaganda, whatever 
its merits, was never sufficiently attractive to induce desertions 
in the opposite direction. 

Returning to Toledo, I visited the Alcazar next morning 
with Herr Timmermann’s fine account of the siege (with an 
introduction by Yeats-Brown) in my pocket. Good as is his 
account, accurate in every detail, and written with a fine 
simplicity, it yet fails to convey to a reader who has not set 
foot in Toledo on how narrow a stage the whole epic was set. 
The Alcazar itself dates from Moorish times : the lower walls 
are of immense thickness, the upper storeys, built some fifty 
years ago with steel beams and hollow tile floors, were less 
solid. I was shown the cellars where the women and children 
lived and where a child was born. The women were given 
the chance, half-way through the siege, to leave, but refused. 
Three times mines were exploded beneath them, bringing 
down hundreds of tons of masonry: the survivors defended 
what was left; they had little bread: without their horses 
they would have died of starvation, but would not have sur- 
rendered. The commandant, Colonel Moscards, had ‘ grown 
old in the harness,’ as Wellington wrote of one of his officers, 
but most of the garrison were quite young, as the inscriptions 
on the graves show. Some bodies were buried in the riding- 
school: when this could no longer be reached they were laid 
to rest in a great vault which held a little swimming-pool ; 
yet others were placed in niches and hidden from sight by 
loose piles of bricks. They have not been moved, but the 
bricks are set in mortar: it was felt to be a kind of sacrilege 
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to move them to hallowed ground, for the place had been 
consecrated by the very circumstances of their death. As I 
stood in that place Milton’s lines came back to me: 

And, so sepulchered, in such pomp dost lie 

That Kings, for such a tomb, would wish to die. 
And I am sure that, for Kings of Spain, the phrase is no over- 
statement. 

The young English reguété by my side was not less moved 
and suggested as an epitaph A. E. Housman’s lines : 

Here dead lie we because we did not choose 

To live and shame the land from which we sprung. 

Life, to be sure, is nothing much to lose, 

But young men think it is, and we were young. 
As we went out together into the sunlight we vowed that a 
tablet of homage, of English oak or stone, from English- 
men should, if possible, find a place on the wall when the 
anniversary of the relief of the citadel on September 27 is 
next celebrated. 

A little War Museum has already been established: the 
relics of the siege include the telephone through which 
Colonel Moscardé was told by those who were investing 
the Alcazar that his son was in their power, and would be shot 
if the garrison did not surrender. By its side is the instru- 
ment through which his son heard his father’s farewell and his 
injunction to die bravely with ‘ Viva Espafa’ onhis lips. His 
gtave, I believe, is not known. 

In Salamanca I was shown a letter, picked up in an aban- 
doned billet, from a Red militiamen, who was a matador, a 
bullfighter, in private life, to a friend. It included, as an item 
of interest, a passage of which the following is a free transla- 
tion : 

Me and my pals were given some priests to do in (dedicar, as of a 
bull in the ring). I put my man through it with my stiletto in the back 
of his neck, just like a bull. The old swine kicked and struggled under 
me, and cried ‘ Viva Cristo Rey’ before he pegged out. 

Every Spaniard will admit that no race in Europe has been in 
the past, or still is, more careless of human life, whether their 
own or of another. Races, like individuals, have the defects 
of their qualities and the handicaps of ancestry and climate ; 
but it is very noteworthy that deliberate acts of wilful cruelty, 
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committed in cold blood over a period of many months, as 
part of a settled policy, not necessarily, or even probably, 
that of the Valencia Government, but of those who pull the 
strings of the puppets, are not seriously alleged, much less 
proved, against General Franco’s adherents. I will not seek 
to gratify morbid curiosity by printing here the testimony 
given me by an Englishman who, fighting for Franco, himself 
saw the multilated bodies of his comrades, previously taken 
prisoner by the militia forces of the Madrid Government, and 
satisfied himself that what had been done had been inflicted 
on living flesh. It is sufficient to say that his education, his 
experience and his upbringing give weight to his evidence. 
This poison has entered Spain, as it once entered Hungary, 
from Soviet Russia; whatever its origin, it is idle to deny its 
existence and vain to deplore it, 

On the way back to Salamanca we visited the battlefield of 
Talavera: the hill on which Wellington watched the battle 
is marked with an obelisk. I would fain have spent some 
time there, but rain came down in torrents, and we took 
refuge for a space in the village of Santa Ollaya near-by and 
looked into the church, one of the finest in the diocese, with 
good fourteenth-century wall paintings. The Red militia had 
used it as a garage, breaking the wooden floor. They had 
smashed the stoup at the door, broken and defiled the 
Madonnas and Christs, put crowbars through a very fine old 
organ in the loft, and used the altar and reredos as firewood. 
Some pieces, ready for use, were left in a pile. It was, of 
course, only one of many hundreds so treated by the same 
set of men: the ornaments and furniture were doubtless of 
little intrinsic value. But all churches are not yet museums, 
and simple folk are less concerned with the intrinsic value of 
the contents of a place of worship than with their customary 
significance. They have a potential cash value to the 
despoilers: they can have none to the parishioners. The 
sight—often repeated—trecalls Wordsworth’s burning lines 
130 years ago: 

Indignation of a High-minded Spaniard 
We can endure that He should waste our lands, 
Despoil our temples, and by sword and flame 
Return us to the dust from which we came ; 
Such food a Tyrant’s appetite demands : 
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And we can brook the thought that by his hands 

Spain may be overpowered, and he possess, 

For his delight, a solemn wilderness 

Where all the brave lie dead. But, when of bands 

Which he will break for us he dares to speak, 

Of benefits, and of a future day 

When our enlightened minds shall bless his sway ; 

Then, the strained heart of fortitude proves weak ; 

Our groans, our blushes, our pale cheeks declare 

That he has power to inflict what we lack strength to bear. 
* * * * * 

I had intended on leaving Salamanca (from Burgos to 
Marseilles by the Lufthansa line is only three hours) to go on 
to Barcelona, Valencia and Madrid. I expected that there 
_ might be some reluctance on either side to accept a visitor 
who might talk of what he had seen in one atea to the autho- 
tities in the other; but the representative in’ London of 
General Franco raised no objection to my going to the other 
side before or after visiting Burgos: the Spanish Embassy 
courteously promised the necessary facilities to visit Valencia 
on my return to France from Burgos ; and I made my atrange- 
ments accordingly, no easy matter, for all seats in the Stutt- 
gart-Burgos-Lisbon ’plane ate reserved weeks ahead. Two 
days before leaving Stuttgart I heard from the Spanish 
Embassy that, to their regret, the Department of Public 
Security had notified them that in no citcumstances could 
they allow access to anyone who had been in ‘ rebel’ territory, 
lest, I presume, he should, by unguarded conversation as 
to what he had seen, shatter some public illusions. I can 
think of no other explanation. I contrived, however, to 
meet in Paris a citizen of a South American State who had 
gone to Barcelona and Madrid to find out whether some of 
his relatives were alive, and had just returned. Of Madrid 
and Valencia he could say no more than can be read in The 
Times. Of Barcelona the account he gave was pitiable: the 
Communist International had assumed complete control ; 
the P.O.U.M. Marxist leaders Nin and Garkhine had been 
murdered in gaol with many of their lieutenants, none of 
whom were now at liberty. The Socialist and Syndicalist 
groups had been virtually liquidated. Barcelona was in fact 
no longer under Spanish rule: Catalonia would likewise 
soon fall under the control of the Comintern. He believed 
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deliverer and would revolt to-day were any leaders free to 
lead. 

The sterling value of the peseta is higher in White than 
in Red Spain: yet the latter cannot lack gold ; it has robbed 
the banks, it has emptied the safe deposits of private persons ; 
it has exported great sums of gold ; it has the mercury mines 
and the best orange groves. Franco has none of these 
advantages. I left my Hispano-American friend pondering 
over the many factors that give value to a paper currency, 
but not before he had told me that most of the South American 
States would recognise Franco to-morrow but for the 
presence, as refugees, in some of the embassies, of great 
numbers of Spaniards whose death warrant would be sealed 
by the withdrawal of ambassadors—a situation probably 
without parallel. 

* * * * * 

Here my narrative ends, not for lack of material, but of 
time. I offer no solution, and no opinion on matters of 
policy: it is Spain’s misfortune, not her fault, that she is 
the pawn of others. Of one thing I am convinced: General 
Franco to-day represents a great majority of the Spanish 
people; his Spanish opponents in Valencia cannot do this, 
for they are no longer free agents ; but Franco is free, and 
neither desires, nor will suffer, control, even by those Powers 
to whom he owes most. His foreign policy will not con- 
flict with ours; Spain will never take part in a foreign war. 
His domestic policy is not a defence of rank or privilege, 
but of popular rights and of the rights of all subject to the 
performance of those duties from which all rights are derived. 
No man in Spain, and no policy, is less likely to cause alarm 
to neighbours. 

ARNOLD WILSON. 


Communications should be addressed to the Editor of the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 10 @” 12 Orange Street, 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. 








